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Manpower EMPLOYERS and workers 
. alike have been called 
Accidents upon by the National 
Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee to 
end the extravagant waste of manpower brought about 
by job accidents which last year killed an estimated 
16,000 persons and injured 2 million others. 

The Committee recommended a series of steps or 
guide lines designed to improve safety measures, and 
urged their adoption by everyone connected with 
defense production. 

An alarming development, the Committee noted, 
is the 12 percent increase in the work injury rate since 
the start of the Korean campaign, in contrast to the 
favorable decline of accidents during the 4 years pre- 
ceding 1950. It attributed the rise in the accident 
rate to the large number of new workers who entered 
the expanding labor force engaged in defense produc- 
tion and to the considerable shifting of workers to 
different types of jobs as well as the lack of safety 
measures in some areas. 

The Committee believes that losses can be cut to 
a small fraction of the heavy present toll through the 
use of tested measures, particularly by those establish- 
ments which are without organized safety programs 
and in which more than 70 percent of the job injuries 
occur. 

The Committee said that while responsibility for 
effective action in the safety field rests primarily with 
labor and management, both the States and the 
Federal Government have important functions in this 
area: the Federal Government in transportation, coal 
mining, and establishments manufacturing or supply- 
ing goods to its agencies; and the State Governments in 
all of these fields and in industry in general. 


THE seven-man Immigra- 
tion Commission named 
by President Truman on 
September 4 to study and evaluate the immigration 
policies of the United States held hearings in Washing- 
ton in October in connection with the McCarran- 
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Walter Immigration Law which becomes effective 
December 24. Bureau of Employment Security 
Director Robert C. Goodwin appeared in behalf of 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. He read a 
statement which asked that first consideration be 
given to the need for insuring that immigration does 
not adversely affect American workers, but added 
that the country could “safely absorb’? more than the 
150,000 quota immigrants authorized by _ the 
McCarran Law. Mr. Goodwin added that as an- 
other step toward giving effect to the all-important 
need for insuring adequate protection for American 
workers, he recommended the return of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to the Department 
of Labor where it would have the benefit of day-to-day 
contacts with the United States Employment Service 
with its current labor market information and _ its 
knowledge of the manpower needs of the country. He 
thereupon reviewed the history of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service within the Labor Depart- 
ment from its inception until 1940 when it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. 

The President’s Commission has scheduled hearings 
for a number of large cities. Statements on labor mar- 
ket conditions in most of the major areas where the 
hearings will be held were prepared in the Labor 
Department. 


FRoM now on, all Civil Serv- 
ice Commission outgoing 
mail will carry the imprint 
of a new slogan, ““The Merit System—a Good Invest- 
ment in Good Government.”’ 

“In this way,” says Chairman Robert Ramspeck of 
the CSC, “we aim to provide more than 6 million 
reminders a year of the superiority of the civil service 
over the spoils system it replaced.” 

To carry the message further, the Civil Service Com- 
mission is promoting the issuance of a special com- 
memorative postage stamp to be issued January 16, 
1953, and featured throughout Civil Service Week, 
January 16-23. The week will mark the 70th Anni- 
versary of the signing of the Civil Service Act by 
President Chester Arthur on January 16, 1883. 

Mr. Ramspeck said, ‘“Thoughtful citizens will reflect 
on the progress made at all levels of government in 
the way civil servants are chosen—for what they know, 
rather than for whom they know.” In Federal em- 
ployment today, 93 percent of all employees are under 
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the civil service and an additional 6 percent serve 
under other merit systems. 


Worth- While DisABLED men and women 
Effort who were rehabilitated dur- 


ing the fiscal year that closed 
June 30 will add more than 100 million man-hours 
this year to the Nation’s productive effort. 

In reviewing this result of the State-Federal program 

of vocational rehabilitation for disabled civilians dur- 
ing the 9 years of operation under the current law, 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency, 
pointed out that 470,000 disabled men and women 
have been rehabilitated into successful employment 
and have increased their earnings by more than $2} 
billion. By the end of this year, they will have paid 
Federal income taxes of $221 million—half again as 
much as the Federal Government has spent on the 
program and exceeding the combined total of State 
and Federal expenditures. 
VETERANS training under 
the Korean GI Bill will 
get their subsistence checks 
from the date they started class, even though there 
has been an unavoidable delay by the States in 
approving schools. 

The Veterans Administration announced that it 
has authorized its regional offices to back-date school 
approvals, when they are finally received from the 
State agencies responsible for making them. 

The retroactive approvals may go back either to 
August 20, 1952, the date the new GI training pro- 
gram became effective. or to the date when the vet- 
erans enrolled in class—whichever came later. 

Thus veteran-students may be paid for all the time 
they spent in the classroom—so long as it was after 
August 20—and not just from the date the State 
approved their school. 

State approval of a school is a “must” under the 
Korean GI Bill. The law states that veterans may 
not receive GI education and training allowances for 
any period during which the school was not approved. 

In many instances throughout the Nation, however, 
the flood of fall enrollments came about before the 
State agencies had a chance to act. The result was 
that large numbers of veterans started classes in 
schools that had not been approved. 

By authorizing retroactive approvals, VA has wiped 
out the threat of payless periods of training for these 
veterans. 


Veterans 
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More than $10 billion in lapsed GI term life insur- 
ance will be lost forever under present laws unless the 
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Tue key to the chart appearing on page 31 of the November EMPLOYMENT 
Security REvIEW was inadvertently reversed when the chart was being 
redrawn for duplication. Properly presented, the chart shows a con- 
sistent gain in “‘adequacy”’ of counseling records after training. We 
regret that this error occurred and herewith apologize to Mr. Edgar A. 
Collins, the author, and to the California State Department of Employ- 


ment for which he works. 








1,200,000 veterans who have permitted their policies 
to lapse reinstate them before the terms expire at the 
end of 1953. 

The Veterans Administration said the policies in- 
volved are lapsed term National Service Life Insur- 
ance (NSLI) that were issued to two groups of World 
War II and post-World War II veterans: 

1. The 1,100,000 World War II veterans who took 
out term NSLI policies while they were in service 
during the last 2 months of 1944 and all of 1945; and, 

2. The 100,000 World War II and post-World War 
Il veterans who took out term NSLI policies while 
they were in service during the last 2 months of 1947 
and all of 1948. 

The first group of 1,100,000 veterans have 8-year 
term policies and the second group of 100,000 veterans 
have 5-year term policies. Both terms expire some- 
time during the last 2 months of this year or during 
next year, depending on the anniversary date of each 
policy. 

If veterans in either group do not wish to lose this 
coverage altogether, they must reinstate their policies 
before the terms expire. Otherwise, they will not be 
eligible for further GI life insurance coverage under 
Public Law 23, 82d Congress. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1952, 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or Paws 
amount ——— 
vious 
month 
Over-all 
oe eae 1561, 600 | —21 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 

ered by continued claims... . 3, 158, 700 | —32 
Weeks compensated......... 2, 775, 500 | —33 
Weekly average beneficiaries . . 630, 800 | —36 
ev: | $62, 093, 900 | — 35 
Funds available as of Sept. 30, 

_, PERO aa $8, 128, 112, 300 | 0 
Visits to local offices......... 7, 689, 300 | —18 
New applications............ 535, 600 | +1 
Referrals: 

Aemcuitural... 2.0... 2%. 1, 915, 800 | +73 
Nonagricultural.......... 1, 099, 000 +13 

Placements: | 
Apricultural.....:....... 1, 869, 900 | +73 
Nonagricultural.......... 657, 900 | +12 
RT ale bacchemy uk 400, 500 | +12 
SRG Na bid ad bass we | 257, 400 | +12 
Handicapped.......... 25, 400 | +20 
Counseling interviews. ...... .| 96, 600 | +11 
Individuals given tests....... 68, 500 | +29 
Employer visits............. 207, 800 | +8 

| 

Veterans | 
New applications............ 109, 200 | — 4 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 252, 900 | +11 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 150, 100 | +12 
Placements, handicapped... . . 11, 000 | +17 
Counseling interviews........ | 25, 200 | +7 








1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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Improved Fact-Findin¢ 
of Benefit Issues... 


“FACT-FINDING” is one of our common work-day phrases. It is an essential 
part of our unemployment insurance process. Agency personnel know the skill and 
ability that sound fact-finding requires. Few members of the public, however, have 
any comprehension of the skill and ingenuity that good fact-finding requires or of 
the care which is exercised in determining the rights of individual claimants for 
unemployment insurance. If the public had this understanding, I believe that 
criticism of the program would frequently be changed to commendation. 





Because the fact-finding process is the cornerstone on which proper determinations 
depend, all State agencies and the Bureau of Employment Security have been 
engaged in a cooperative Nation-wide program to make the process sound. Every- 
one has been enthusiastic about this improvement program, particularly the local 
office personnel who are on the firing line and who are doing the daily work. I dare 
say they realize that the emphasis being placed on fact-finding is a recognition by 
administrators and supervisors of the difficulty of fact-finding work and of the pro- 
fessional skill and judgment that it requires. 


Fact-finding in unemployment insurance is difficult because the facts have to be procured from the claimant 
and employer who understandably frequently have different personal slants on the issue and on what actually 


occurred. When conflicting statements are given, they must be evaluated and the truth sifted from them. The 
job calls for the skill and consciousness of a Solomon. 


R. G. Wagenet 


This issue is devoted primarily to “improved fact-finding.” It contains one article giving a Nation-wide 
evaluation of the progress made to date in strengthening the fact-finding process; several articles describing 
techniques that are proving effective in fact-finding work, and a series of “‘tricks of the trade”? that show the 
inventiveness and original contributions that individual fact finders have devised. 


All these articles are stimulating. They show the keen interest and fine work that is being done throughout 
the country. Much has been accomplished. More needs to be done. Let us all continue working together in 
the realization that good fact-finding gives us not only personal satisfaction and pride in our work but provides 
as well better service to jobless workers and better fulfillment of the purposes of our fine program. 


—R. G.WAGENET, Assistant Director for Unemployment Insurance, Bureau of Employment Security. 


How Do We Stand Today? 


By A. ABRAMOWITZ 


Unemployment Insurance Service, Bureau of Employment Security 





HE year 1952 is the year in which, for the first 
‘D tim:, all State agencies and all claims examiners 

throughout the country have been able to com- 
pare the quality of the work they have done pre- 
viously with the work they are doing today. This 
year saw the first test of the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram inaugurated in 1951 throughout the Nation to 
improve fact-finding in unemployment insurance 
claims. 

The program grew out of studies by the Bureau 
begun 2 years ago which showed that many of the 
interview reports of claims examiners were inadequate. 
Some were better than others, but the general level 
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of quality was very low. For example, facts necessary 
to the determination often were not obtained during 
the interview with the employer, and claimants and 
employers frequently were not given the opportunity 
to rebut contradictory evidence. The concern of the 
Bureau and the State agencies with improving claims 
examination led to the inauguration of a program 
designed to yield down-to-earth solutions. 

Every claims examiner knows by now of the guide 
cards, evaluations, and work problems which are the 
result of this program. Every supervising claims 
examiner also knows about spot checks and observa- 
tions. Has all this effort and all this expenditure of 
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substantial sums by the Bureau and the State agen- 
cies done any good? 

Around June of this year every State agency sent 
a sample of its interstate and intrastate fact-finding 
reports, together with copies of its own evaluations 
of these cases, to the Bureau in Washington. For 
purposes of uniformity, the evaluations by the State 
officials were reviewed and the results tabulated. 

Only interstate interview reports had been studied 
on such a broad basis. Therefore, the effectiveness 
of the fact-finding improvement program could be 
tested only by comparing the quality of interstate 
interviewing this year and last year. The table below 
indicates some of the elements essential to the handling 
of interstate claims and the improvement in the 
handling of these elements in the last 6 to 9 months. 


PROGRESS SINCE 1951 





ss ; : Issue 
Periodic reinterviews ; 
reports 
Number of States Ww hy Gitte | Cini. 
that— claimant)! Efforts : 
essen- ants 
came to | to find : ees 
tial inter- 
agent work 4 viel 
: factors view 
State 
Improved 20 percent- 
age points or more. 30 21 27 24 
Retrogressed 20 per- 
centage points or 
OR Gries ss + boc4 5 2 6 5 
Remained about the 
ee oat: 3.5 13 25 15 19 


The table shows clearly that there has been very 
substantial improvement. About half of the State 
agencies have shown an improvement of 20 percentage 
points or more. In fact, in a large number of State 
agencies about 80 percent of the interstate interview 
reports are found to be adequate in all elements. As 
might be expected, the statistics for the intrastate 
interview reports are not much different although, be- 
cause of lack of a national study last year, we have 
no base for comparison. For example, in 30 agencies 
half or more of the cases were rated “‘adequate’’ on 
all the essential elements. This is a proud achieve- 
ment. Credit for this difficult job, tackled with such 
significant initial success, is due not only to the train- 
ing people and supervisors but to the claims examiners 
themselves. He who does not wish to learn cannot be 
made to learn. The interest of the claims examiners 
and their own efforts toward improvement are re- 
sponsible in great measure for these gratifying results. 

But improvement is difficult without the proper 
tools, training, and supervision. The record of 
achievement here, too, is substantial. Every State 
agency has adapted the Bureau’s Fact-Finding Guide 
Cards or developed its own. All have held State- 
wide training programs. And every day, supervisors 





are observing interviews and spot-checking interview- 


reports and determinations. Often the material de- 
veloped by the State agency staff is quite original. 
For example, Idaho developed a very good set of film 
slides on fact-finding in availability and work-re- 
fusal issues. California, too, has developed a fine 
sound movie on claims interviewing. A number of 
agencies have purchased copies of Idaho’s film slides, 
and the California film is on loan to others. 

Cold statistics cannot always describe the whole 
picture. All the interview reports reflected a desire 
to provide more and better fact examination. In 
general, therefore, the work that has been done and 
its results are good. Nevertheless, many fail to reach 
the strived-for goal. A little less than half the State 
agencies showed no significant improvement. In a 
few quality suffered, and in no State agency are the 
methods for maintaining good fact-finding so well 
established that further intensive work is not needed. 

Some of the errors are due to insufficient use of 
the guide cards, or incomplete supervision or training. 
But some of the errors are more obvious and more 
difficult to understand. For example, every report of 
a first interstate periodic reinterview with an inter- 
state claimant should state his reasons for coming to 
the agent State and how long he expects to stay there. 
This is a comparatively simple point and has been a 
part of the interstate benefit procedure for some time; 
yet, this information was lacking in a substantial 
number of reports. 

At the time these cases were sent to the Bureau, 
the regional offices made a special study of the pro- 
cedures and methods adopted by every State agency to 
improve fact-finding. Reading the mass of cases and 
reviewing the regional office studies should enable 
us to see the next steps needed to make fact-finding 
improvement programs more effective. 

At the beginning of the program, much of the work 
had to be done at the central office. The Bureau’s 
fact-finding guide cards had to be adapted, training 
units based on the Bureau’s Training Unit 56 had to 
be developed or new ones prepared, and similar de- 
velopmental materials completed. But now the bur- 
den of further improvement has shifted to the local 
offices. ‘The local office supervisors and the claims 
examiners themselves must carry the responsibility for 
bringing about further fundamental improvement. 
Spot checks and observation by local office examiners, 
discussions at regular staff meetings, and self-evalua- 
tion of his own work by each examiner are some of the 
essential tasks ahead. 

Every examiner today knows how he stands on the 
evaluation chart. Every supervisor of examiners 
knows how staff members with whom he works com- 
pare in quality of their work with staff in other parts of 
the State. This is a challenge to do a continually 
better job. It is a challenge that can be met only in 
the same way that improvement thus far has been 
obtained+-by imagination, energetic exercise of 
initiative, and the daily, hard grind of meticulous 
attention to the quality of the interview-reports. 


Employment Security Review 
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Motion Pictures in Fact-Finding Trainin 


By THOMAS L. HARRIS 


Determination Policy Specialist, Program Development Section 


California Department of Employment 


| ie CALIFORNIA, more than 600 interviewers are 
responsible for making nonmonetary determina- 

tions on claims for unemployment insurance. To 
devise training that would be of value to all these 
interviewers posed quite a problem because of the 
great diversity in the length and level and type of 
their experience. Some interviewers have been with 
the Department of Employment since 1938; others 
have been with the Department less than a year. In 


the large metropolitan offices of San Francisco and - 


Los Angeles, interviewers may be assigned almost 
exclusively to making determinations; in most offices 
no such specialization is possible. Furthermore local 
offices in California vary far more widely than those in 
most otlfer States as to the type of determination 
experience that they provide. 

This dissimilarity in the type of determination 
experience afforded by our local offices creates a 
serious problem in training professional personnel. 
How can the content of training be planned to serve 
the needs of interviewers having such varied experi- 
ences? In an attempt to satisfy these diverse training 
needs, there was the danger that content would be 
reduced to the lowest common denominator of dull 
platitudes equally applicable to all situations and 
equally obvious to all trainees. The problem was to 
devise training which, while inculcating uniform 
standards of performance in fact-finding, took into 
account the great diversities of experience among the 
trainees. 


The solution of this problem was to employ training 
methods that would derive uniform principles from 
the diverse experience of the trainees themselves. 
Concretely this meant that it was necessary to use 
devices that would encourage trainees to deduce the 
principles of fact-finding from discussion of familiar 
experiences and to acquire practice in applying those 
principles under conditions which, though approxi- 
mating as Closely as possible their normal experience 
in making determinations, allowed the frankest criti- 
cism of their experience in attempting to apply the 
principles that they themselves had derived from 
experience. ‘The reiteration of the word “‘experience”’ 
is intentional, for it was the foundation upon which 
rested the 2-day centralized training in fact-finding 
given to all interviewers and supervisors in our agency 
who have a major responsibility for making determi- 
nations. 


Two principal devices were used to relate the 
training firmly to the trainees’ experience. Motion 
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pictures were used to present a recognizable and 
familiar experience to the trainees, with a view pri- 
marily to stimulating discussion from which the 
principles of fact-finding would develop. Practice 
interviews were used to encourage trainees to criticize 
and to extend their use of the principles elicited in 
discussion. Other auxiliary methods such as flash 
cards and exercises were also employed, but the train- 
ing relied primarily upon films and practice interviews 
to develop skills in fact-finding. 

There was a logical sequence in the use of these 
two methods. Motion pictures, as the method chosen 
to stimulate discussions from which the principles 
of fact-finding would emerge, logically preceded the 
practice interviews in which the trainees attempted 
to apply those principles. ‘There was a psychological 
sequence also. ‘To subject trainees to the grueling 
experience of conducting practice interviews in which 
one instructor, acting the part of the claimant, at- 
tempted to exploit every error in fact-finding while 
the other instructor and the other trainees observed, 
would have inevitably resulted in embarassment and 
resentment. In order to enlist the eager and intelli- 
gent participation of every trainee, it was necessary 
to enlist the trainee’s interest in the training at the 
very outset, to stimulate discussion, and to arouse 
eagerness (or at least to dissipate reluctance) to 
attempt the practice of fact-finding principles under 
the critical eyes of his colleagues. Films appeared to 
be the best method of achieving all three objectives. 


The Purpose of the Films 


Two motion pictures were prepared for use on the 
first day of training. The first film was shown at the 
very outset of the first session. It depicted a grossly 
inadequate determination interview. The interviewer 
scarcely glanced at the documents on his desk; walked 
obliviously past the files; failed to consult such aids as 
the Benefit Determination Guide and the Bureau’s 
Fact-Finding Cards which were shown lying on his 
desk; completely failed to notice the implications of 
disability when the claimant limped over to the desk 
leaning on a cane. Such visual clues to errors in fact- 
finding were amply supplemented by the dialogue. 
The interviewer cheerfully accepted conclusions as 
facts, and in fact broke every rule in the book. Em- 
phasis was placed upon faulty fact-finding almost, but 
not quite, to the point of caricature. Emphasis was 
placed upon faults because a faulty performance pro- 
vokes far more discussion than a flawless one; further- 





more, in recognizing an error a correct principle is 
implicitly acknowledged. Every trainee recognized 
that the interviewer was making errors in fact-finding 
and was invited to identify those errors the moment 
the picture ended. When those errors were identified, 
the instructor asked why the interviewer was wrong in 
doing or saying what he did. Thus the vigorous dis- 
cussion that the film invariably stimulated directed 
itself to eliciting from the trainees the principles of fact- 
finding that the training was designed to teach. 

At the end of the first day of training a second film 
presented the same interviewer talking with the same 
claimant about the same facts, but now employing the 
principles of fact-finding developed in the first day of 
training. This film did not depict, and was not in- 
tended to depict, a perfect interview. Its purpose 
was twofold. It served as a visual recapitulation of 
training up to that point. It also provided an exercise 
in the evaluation of a determination by standards ap- 
proved by the department. Since these standards had 
been arrived at by the trainees themselves, through 
discussion during the training, and since their first 
formal application of these standards was to the 
“‘neutral’’ figure of the interviewer on the screen, it 
was natural for the trainees to apply these standards 
to themselves and to each other on the following day 
when each trainee attempted to put the principles of 
fact-finding into effect at the practice interview he was 
required to undertake. 

Numerous comments from the trainees indicate that, 
though these two films were far from attaining Holly- 
wood standards in script, acting, or production, they 
admirably served their purpose. 


The Use of the Films in Training 


The author of this article does not suffer from exces- 
sive modesty. Since he wrote the script for the movie 
and played the role of the interviewer on the screen, 
he would be inclined to claim all the credit there might 
be, but for the fact that he could not possibly get away 
with it. The department personnel who produced the 
films and portrayed all the other parts obviously made 
a major contribution to the undertaking. But the 
pictures, even if they had been written, acted, pro- 
duced, and photographed with all the talent of Holly- 
wood, would not have been nearly so effective as they 
proved to be if the instructors had not been trained to 
exploit them to the fullest. 

The training was given by four instructors, consti- 
tuted as two teams. Prior to giving the training in 
fact-finding, these four instructors were brought to 
Sacramento for a 4 weeks’ institute conducted by 
Bernice Johnson, Training Officer for the San Fran- 
cisco Manpower Area. She had cooperated in pre- 
paring the training material and had complete under- 
standing of what each training device might accom- 
plish in putting over the material with the maximum 
effect. Miss Johnson began her work by teaching the 
instructors the mechanics of the projector. The next 
step was to train them in the primary use of the films 


to stimulate discussion, to provide an object lesson in 
evaluation, to serve as a visual recapitulation, and to 
prepare the trainees psychologically for their own 
participation in the practice interviews. 

As the instructors became thoroughly familiar with 
the training material and with every detail of the 
films, Miss Johnson showed them how they could 
utilize the trainee’s recollection of the pictures 
throughout the training to drive home points made by 
the flash cards or raised in discussion. She also 
taught them how to relieve the tensions that inevitably 
develop when even experienced interviewers find 
themselves squirming on the “hot seat”’ as they attempt 
to interview an instrictor whose object is to demon- 
strate the sad consequences of any error in fact-finding 
technique. On such occasions it was almost always 
possible for the other instructor to relieve tension by 
reminding the “‘victim’’ and the other trainees that 
the deplorable ‘‘screen” interviewer did much worse 
in the first film; and even in the second, when he was 
supposed to have had training, he did no better than 
the trainee on the “‘hot seat.” 


> 


Making the Motion Pictures 
. 


Far fewer difficulties were encountered in making 
the motion pictures than had been anticipated. After 
the author had completed the basic scripts, a staff 
member of the Public Information and Education 
Section prepared the “shooting” scenarios. 

The scenes were photographed in the San Francisco 
Service Office during working hours by another staff 
member of thé Public Information and Education 
Section, using a 16-mm., sound-on-film camera. 
Both pictures were made during 1 day. 

All the parts were played by Department personnel, 
none of whom would confess to having had any 
previous dramatic experience. It was feared that 
this lack of experience would result in some of the 
characters “hamming” their parts and others suffering 
from stage fright. The flavor of ham is very slight; 
for the most part the actors had no difficulty in reen- 
acting without excessive exaggeration or constraint 
the familiar situation of interviewing a claimant. 

The proposal that motion pictures should be made 
for this kind of training was at first received with 
some misgivings on the grounds that the project was 
too ambitious and too costly. The results have effec- 
tively dispelled these doubts. Not only was produc- 
tion relatively easy and cost low (about $100 covered 
the cost of film), but the training accomplishments 
were excellent. 

Prints of the two films (approximately 1,000 feet) 
are available, together with explanatory material, 
from the California Department of Employment. 
The cost is in the vicinity of $50, assuming that prices 
which existed some 3 months before this was written 
have not changed radically. Before purchasing 
prints of the films, interested State agencies may wish 
to review ‘a copy which is available on loan through 
the Bureau of Employment Security in Washington. 
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By B. FRANK GODFREY 


Director, Unemployment Compensation Division. 


South Carolina Employment Security Commission 


ge for insurance benefits, whether it be filed 
against a private or a public insurance system, 

must be processed on the basis of information or 
facts obtained and reported on the claim. Conse- 
quently, reporting and recording facts are prime 
requisites in an efficient claims process. We who 
work in unemployment insurance have been engaged 
in fact-finding and reporting of facts since July 1, 1938. 
Although, on an agency-wide basis, our claims takers 
and claims examiners have been given training in 
fact-finding, the program, in recent months, has 
received greater emphasis than at any other time in 
the Agency’s history. 

In the fall of 1951, the Bureau recognized that steps 
should be taken to improve fact-finding techniques 
in the unemployment insurance program throughout 
the country. As a result, a program of training in 
fact-finding was inaugurated and conferences were 
conducted on a regional basis. Representatives from 
South Carolina attended the conference held in 
Atlanta, Ga., early in October 1951. This training 
program was intended to give those individuals who 
are directly engaged in the field of fact-finding a 
better perspective of their function and its relationship 
to the over-all program. For example, the claims 
taker should be conscious of his responsibility to the 
individual he serves—the claimant. In order to give 
the best possible service to these individuals, a claims 
taker must be well informed and indoctrinated in the 
principle of unemployment insurance and must (1) 
realize the purpose of the facts to be secured; (2) recog- 
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B. Frank Godfrey 


nize the kinds of facts necessary to accomplish such 
purpose; (3) have the ability to distinguish between 
pertinent and irrelevant information; and (4) develop 
a technique of interviewing to obtain essential facts 
pertinent to the conclusion. 

What is the conclusion generally to be reached 
as a result of the fact-finding interview? It is the 
decision or determination as to whether or not the 
individual is eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits. A valid conclusion can be reached only on 
the basis of pertinent facts obtained and properly 
reported. A well-organized, factual report on a claim 
not only permits the flow of work through the admin- 
istrative: process without interruption but, of much 
more importance, it permits prompt notification of the 
claimant’s status and the facts upon which the decision 
was based. 

Immediately following the regional training con- 
ference, plans were made to evaluate a sample of 
cases involving possible disqualifications and to con- 
duct training in fact-finding for all claims taking 
personnel in our local offices. A State-wide evaluation 
of a sample of claims, including 63 cases involving 
possible disqualifications, was made by a committee 
composed of two representatives from the local employ- 
ment service offices and one from the State office. 
These committee members were given the training 
prior to the evaluation, and the claims were examined 
very carefully. 

Under this strict application of the rules for detecting 
inadequacies, the first analysis revealed only one 
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claim in the sample which appeared to be completely 
adequate. This did not mean that we could not make 
a well-rounded determination on many claims in the 
sample. However, it did indicate the need for positive 
action to improve our fact-finding interview and the 
technique of recording the facts. 

To develop a well-rounded program, training guides 
and workbooks were adapted for use in training claims 
personnel. These training tools, based on information 
received from the Bureau, were used in conducting 
five area training conferences in the State. The 
smaller area conferences were scheduled in order to 
keep the attendance at each conference as small as 
possible since experience has indicated that more 
effective training can be given to small groups of 
workers. The personnel attending usually consisted 
of the local office manager and the person in charge 
of claims in the office. At these conferences the tech- 
niques of interviewing and fact-finding were presented 
in such a way as to create a desire on the part of the 
workers to improve their operations as individuals and 
as an office team working toward a common goal. 
As a work tool the fact-finding guide cards were 
introduced and the use of the cards was explained and 
demonstrated. These guide cards, prepared by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, suggest areas of 
questioning in cases involving possible disqualification 
and assist the claims takers in developing pertinent 
information. 

Each local office manager was furnished copies of 
the training material used in conducting the area 


Miss Ruth Powers, claims supervisor, Columbia local office, discusses fact-finding with Mrs. June Wingard, claims taker. 








training conference for the purpose of holding similar 
conferences in his office to train claims personnel 
who did not attend the area conferences. This train- 
ing was subsequently completed by the manager, 
resulting in all claims personnel receiving adequate 
training. Fact-finding guide cards were furnished in 
sufficient quantities so that each individual engaged 
in claims taking would have a set on his desk for 
reference as needed. Field supervisors, who also 
attended the area conferences, reviewed the training 
program of the managers, reported the progress of 
training in the local offices, and gave assistance as 
needed. Local office personnel were advised that 
subsequent periodic evaluations of fact-finding would 
be made. 

The forms for evaluating the claims process, as 
recommended in the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL, 
had already been in use in the local offices. However, 
since the beginning of the special emphasis on fact- 
finding, they have taken on greater significance. The 
evaluations are made periodically in each local office 
by the supervisor of claims or the local office manager 
and are reviewed by the area field supervisor. In 
addition, the area field supervisor periodically 
(approximately every 6 months) evaluates a sample 
of claims from each local office. The results of these 
evaluations are discussed in staff meetings with the 
claims personnel. Weaknesses are pointed out and 
techniques for remedying the weaknesses are discussed. 
Credit is given when due. 

On April 10, 1952, approximately 4 months after 
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Administrative offices of the South Carolina Employment Security Commission in Columbia. 


the area training conferences on fact-finding had been 
held, an evaluation of a sample of 200 issue cases 
selected at random was made by the same committee 
which had made the first evaluation. The recom- 
mended evaluation, Form ES-—618, ‘‘Analysis of Non- 
monetary Determinations,” was used. Cases from 
every local office in the State were included in the 
sample of two hundred. This evaluation revealed 
that 43 percent of the 200 cases had no inadequacies, 
32 percent had 1 column inadequate, 14 percent 
had two columns inadequate, and only 11 percent were 
inadequate in 3 or more areas. This represented 
quite an improvement over the evaluation made on 
November 1, 1951, prior to the fact-finding training, 
but still left room for further improvement. 

As one of the media of follow-up, a summary of 
the results of the evaluation of fact-finding for non- 
monetary determinations was prepared and copies 
sent to all area field supervisors, local office managers, 
and claims personnel. This summary yielded infor- 
mation such as: 

In 88.5 percent of the cases the claims were properly 
filled out, indicating that 23 of the 200 cases con- 
tained an error in preparation of the initial claim 
form. These errors included such things as failure 
to check the type of claim, omitting the shift on which 
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claimant was available, or failure to check certain 
other items on the form. In some instances, corre- 
spondence was required to secure the needed infor- 
mation. 

In 46 cases the claimant interview was inadequate, 
furnishing insufficient information for making a non- 
monetary determination. In some instances the 
statement on the initial claim was in general terms 
and lacked specific facts for making a determination. 
In other instances, the employer reply furnished infor- 
mation requiring a statement by the claimant, which 
had not been furnished in sufficient detail to clarify 
the issue. 

This summary brought to the attention of the indi- 
vidual claims takers specific weaknesses and areas 
where improvement was needed for an adequate fact- 
finding job. 

Additional follow-up of the evaluation was made 
by the functional claims supervisor during his visits 
to each local office. He carried the copies of the 
cases which were evaluated along with the evaluation 
form and discussed each claim with the individual 
who prepared it originally. We believe this type of 
follow-up is one of the most impressive because the 
claims taker can readily see wherein his fact-finding 
was inadequate and exactly what additional informa- 
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tion, was needed to make a determination in each 
specific case. This was well received by the claims 
takers since they are particularly interested in their 
individual performance. 

Continued on-the-job training and conferences of 
local office personnel keep the claims takers alert to 
the basic principles of good fact-finding. It is felt 
that constant emphasis on this program will keep 
the personnel interested in better job performance. 
For this reason we are now making plans for five area 
training conferences in order to follow up instructions 
already given local office personnel. Additional 
material, which will reflect the improvements made 
and areas where additional training in fact-finding 
and reporting is necessary, is being developed for 
training purposes at these conferences. 

As a consequence of more and better information 
being furnished on initial claims, as a result of the 
fact-finding program, a supplemental initial claim 
form was introduced on which facts are reported 
when the statement is too long to be entered on the 
initial claim form. A full statement of facts properly 
reported enables the examiner to make a determina- 
tion more readily and is especially important when 
an issue is involved in the determination. Also, the 
determination can be personalized in specific terms 


to inform the claimant and other interested parties 
as to the basis for it. 


A clear-cut statement of facts permits the inter- 
viewer who delivers the determination to the claimant 
to explain the decision of the examiner and the reason 
for such a conclusion. An adequate explanation, 
based on facts secured from the claimant and other 
interested parties at the local office level, enables the 
claimant to decide whether to appeal from the deter- 
mination. It also gives the interviewer the feeling 
of a job well done. 


It is important for the claims-taking personnel to 
remember that unrecorded facts cannot be used. 
Facts obtained in an interview must be recorded. 
Consequently, in our training program, as well as in 
the follow-up evaluation, we emphasize the necessity 
of concise but adequate recording of pertinent infor- 
mation. This, I believe, cannot be too often reiter- 
ated to the claims taker. 


From my experience as an administrator in the 
unemployment insurance program, I am convinced 
that the training and subsequent evaluation in the 
field of fact-finding has accomplished much in im- 
proving our services to the public. That, in the final 
analysis, is the basic goal of all of our operations. 


System for Control and Follow-Up 


By T. O. HAGA 


Liaison Officer 


North Dakota Unemployment Compensation Division and State Employment Service 


N Nortu Daxora all formal claims determinations 
] are made by the central office. However, this 

does not lessen the responsibility of the local office, 
as practically all nonmonetary determinations are 
based on facts reported by the local office claims 
personnel. ‘This requires that such personnel be well 
trained in the interpretation of the Unemployment 
Compensation law, recognition of issue cases and what 
are pertinent facts, and that they be capable of making 
a correct determination from the facts obtained, al- 
though not having the responsibility for making the 
formal determination. 

To complicate matters, the bulk of our insured 
unemployment occurs during the winter and early 
spring months, November through April. During 
the remaining 6 months, claims for unemployment 
benefits are negligible. As a result, the skills and 
knowledge acquired by claims personnel during the 
November-—April period are apt to become rusty, if not 
lost, by the next autumn. 

To perfect an effective local office claims program 
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and maintain it during the entire year is our problem. 
It requires the efforts of all levels of supervision. Our 
present program for accomplishing such goals was 
initiated in the summer of 1951 with the appointment 
of a liaison officer at the central-office level. He was 
given the responsibility for training and functional 
supervision of local office unemployment compensa- 
tion activities. Attached to the Employment Service 
State office, he became the contact man between the 
two divisions, coordinating and integrating their 
activity as it pertained to the claims program. 

This was followed by a State-wide evaluation of 
fact-finding reports and the introduction of Training 
Unit No. 56, “Fact Finding in Unemployment 
Insurance” at a training session for all local office 
claims supervisors held at the central office in Novem- 
ber 1951. On their return to their respective local 
offices, the claims supervisors immediately began a 
course for all local office personnel in Training Unit 
No. 56, so that by December 15, 1951, all persons 
responsible for claims activities had received basic 
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training in fact finding and had been supplied with a 
set of Fact Finding Guide Cards. 

Now that the first step had been taken, our system 
for control and follow-up could be put into play. 
This consisted of having the local office claims super- 
visor review all claims, with emphasis on initial claims 
and fact-finding reports, prior to transmitting the 
claims to the central office. This provides for cor- 
rection of deficiencies noted by the claims supervisor 
before the claims are transmitted. 

The benefit section at the UC central office sends 
the local office an IB-13, Error or Omission Report, 
concerning each error in a claim or fact-finding report. 
A copy of each IB-13 is forwarded to the liaison officer 
at the same time. 

On receipt of the IB—13 at the local office, the claims 
supervisor immediately obtains the entire record of the 
case and corrects the error or omission, submitting a 
copy of his reply to the liaison officer at the central 
office. 
visor, who in turn follows up further with the local 
office claims supervisor on his next visit to that office to 
see that corrective action is taken to avoid similar 
errors or omissions in the future. This system pro- 
vides all levels of supervision with current information 
on types of errors and omissions detected by the central 
office and the corrective action being taken. We are 
also able to measure to some extent the effectiveness of 
the job being performed by each local office. 

The next step is to provide for continuing evalua- 
tions of fact-finding reports by local office claims 
supervisors and by field supervisors and the liaison 
officer. This was accomplished at the training session 
on Training Unit No. 56 for local office claims super- 
visors by providing them with instructions and analy- 
sis forms patterned after the forms suggested by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. On each visit to a 
local office, field supervisors review the analyses 
made by the local office claims supervisor and an- 
alyze the same or new cases to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the job being done. This is further sup- 
plemented by periodic visits by the liaison officer to 
individual offices. 


Continuing Evaluation Insures Progress 


During the second quarter of 1952, the liaison 
officer made another State-wide evaluation study, 
which included 375 periodic reinterview reports and 
61 fact-finding reports on issue cases. This evaluation 
was summarized for individual claims takers and 
individual local offices, and a State-wide summary was 
prepared and sent to all local offices. The study re- 
vealed that progress had been made but that there 
continued to be some weak spots. 

Fact-finding reports on issue cases were of good 
quality, and in nearly all instances the central office 
had been able to issue a determination without re- 
questing additional information. The review indi- 


The case is then discussed with the field super- — 


cated that once an issue had been identified a good 
job of fact finding was accomplished. However, not 
all issue cases had been identified as soon as they 
should have been and in some instances it appeared 
that potential issue cases had been overlooked. 
During the months of July, August, and September, 
the field supervisors and liaison officer conducted 
further studies, in individual offices, of all active 
claims being filed. These studies involved an analy- 
sis of the claimant’s records, including his appli- 
cation for work. The application card was included 
in the review to determine the extent to which the 
claims program had been integrated with the place- 
ment program and to assist in analyzing the claim- 
ant’s unemployment problem, availability for work, 
and ability to work. The work history on the ap- 
plication card, occupational classifications assigned, 
special training, and attachment to the labor market 
in the past enabled the reviewer to better determine 
the claimant’s unemployment and efforts made by 
the local office to assist him in obtaining employment. 


Facts Have Two-Way Importance 


These studies have enabled us to point out to local 
office staff the need for integration and that informa- 
tion on availability for work, ability to work, and 
even on efforts to seek employment is as important 
to a good placement program as it is to determination 
of eligibility for unemployment compensation. Be- 
cause these studies were conducted during the summer, 
we have been able to impress on local office personnel 
the need for good claims interviewing and reporting 
during the slack season when claims are few, as well 
as in the winter when the load is heavy. This is not a 
one-time project. Obtaining adequate quality in 
local office UC functions is a continuing process. 

During the last week in October and the first week 
in November, training on fact finding and all other 
aspects of the UC program was again scheduled for 
all local office personnel. This training was con- 
ducted by the State office staff. After this will come 
further evaluations, individual and staff conferences, 
and more training. Through this system we have 
obtained definite improvement in the quality of 
claims, fact finding, and determinations, and by con- 
stant vigilance we expect performance to progress to 
that unreachable goal of perfection. 

We do not believe our system is unique to North 
Dakota; with some variations, it is probably used by 
most States. Throughout the period since 1951, staff 
conferences and consultations at the central office 
of the UC Division and the State office of the Em- 
ployment Service have been frequent, in order to 
bring about better understanding and to chart further 
action to be taken. Changes have been made, and 
even now the local office manual on claims super- 
vision has just been completely revised to further our 
progress. 
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How I Plan Staif Meetings | 


By J. WAYNE BLANCHARD 


Manager, Auburn Office 
New York Division of Employment 


TAFF meetings are usually for training purposes, 
S and these purposes, in varying proportions, are 

to give and to exchange information, to give in- 
struction, and to consider problems common to the 
group. Inherent in any training is an acknowledge- 
ment of the need for it. The subject matter for staff 
meetings is no exception. 

Staff meetings reduce the production time of the 
participants and interrupt* their individual work 
schedules. In return they are entitled to propor- 
tionate conpensation in the form of value received 
from the meetings. The obligation imposed on the 
supervisor to provide a meeting both he and the staff 
members will consider worth the expenditure of time 
tends to be fulfilled in proportion to the degree of 
planning for the meeting. 

A plan for a staff meeting has been found useful 
for assisting the supervisor to present material in an 
orderly and coherent manner, to provide essential 
data for use in the meeting, and to set the pace of the 
meeting in keeping with time requirements. The 
planning should be done by the supervisor who is to 
conduct the meeting. Included in the planning 
process is preparation of the agenda or outline of the 
subject matter, consideration of the conduct of the 
meeting, and mastery of material by the supervisor; 
the preparation of the agenda by the supervisor in 
itself imposes the requirement of adequate familiarity 
with the subject matter. 


The result of all such planning facilitates the taking 
of brief notes by the staff who understand that one 
or more of their number Will, at the close of the 
meeting, be called upon at random to summarize what 
has come out of the discussion. 


Order of Presentation Important 


The correct grouping of related minor topics with- 
in their respective major topics in the agenda helps 
to avoid the impression of jumping back and forth 
in disorganized fashion, and assists in maintaining 
focus of attention. The arrangement of the order 
in which subjects are to be covered facilitates the 
smooth development of any relatively large subject, 
or assigns to places of proportionate importance a 
number of smaller subjects which may be unrelated 
or which may require different techniques in pres- 
entation. 

As an example of the planning of a staff meeting, 
let it be assumed that a review of a sample of insur- 
ance records reveals that the facts in connection with 
certain cases are deficient, with an irregular pattern 
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of various deficiencies scattered among the claims 
examiners. The need is indicated for a staff meeting 
on the substantive aspects of fact finding. A confer- 
ence-type meeting, guided by the supervisor, with 
various staff members contributing their knowledge 
to the entire group, appears to be warranted. The 
bases for planning become self-evident. The time 
allowance will be one hour of a scheduled staff meet- 
ing in which claims examiners will be participants. 
The preparation of the agenda can now proceed some- 
what along the following pattern: 

1. Introductory —A statement by the supervisor of 
the subject to be covered, together with a brief 
summary of the results of the survey. 

2. Motivation—A further statement on the purpose 
of the meeting, i. e., to assist in making a more com- 
plete fact-finding job easier, faster, and better. 

3. Definitions.—At the outset of the meeting, terms 
to be used should be understood the same way by 
all the staff members taking part. This common 
understanding can be secured by developing defini- 
tions of selected terms. A minimum of time should be 
expended here, which means that the supervisor 
must be prepared to take over the discussion. At 
this point, on his copy of the agenda, it is useful to 
have noted results of preparation which included 
securing definitions from reference or training mate- 
rials or composing some that are suitable. Because 
fact finding is the main topic, a definition of facts 
appears warranted, together with an interpretation of 
certain nonfacts. 


a. Facts——Things done or that have happened or 
exist; statements which are certainly and strictly true; 


b. Opinions.—Beliefs, notions, or ideas which may 
or may not be grounded in positive factual knowledge; 


c. Assertions.—Positive declarations without attempt 
at proof; unsupported statements made with assurance 
or boldness; 


d. kinds of facts —General, specific, in-between; 
e. What facts ——Fact-finding guide cards. 


These last two items review certain techniques and 
tools recently introduced to the staff in formal training 
and are used here as a substitute for the teaching 
technique of relating the known to the unknown 
which would have been essential had the subject of the 
staff meeting pertained to new material. At this stage 
of the meeting, staff participation can be expected to 
have been secured both from volunteers and from 
persons called upon for contributions. The notes are 
for the supervisor’s guidance only; definitions differ- 
ently worded will preferably be adopted as developed 
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provided they are acceptable. The objective of this 
item on the agenda is to have the group mind concen- 
trated on the subject, with other thoughts left behind. 

4. Sources—Since the next item will be the getting 
of facts, consideration of sources is the next logical 
step, which will be followed by the supervisor’s own 
prepared list of some of the sources of facts to be listed, 
such as claimant, employer, doctor, union, relatives 
and friends (regarding child care and transportation), 
central office, old office records, anonymous informa- 
tion, other agencies. 

5. Means.—Ways and means of consulting various 
sources deserve consideration. We will develop a 
list of instrumentalities, including desk interview, 
telephone, forms, letters, interrogatories, investigation 
reports, observation. 

6. Community Relations —In the fact-finding process 
antagonisms from claimants as well as from employers 
and other informants must be avoided or overcome. 
Claims examination technique is too large a topic to 
be introduced here, but the subject of community 
relations will provide an opportunity for pointing out 
this important item. 

7. Weighing of Evidence—Situations occur where 
claims examiners appear to overlook the process of 
self-evaluation or appraisal as they near completion 
of a case. Facts can be contradictory between sources 
or within a single source. Additional facts may be 
needed. It is appropriate, therefore, to weigh the 
evidence, with the supervisor’s prepared definition: 
““Evidence—the means by which a disputed fact is 
proved or disproved.” 

8. Summary.—To be given by one or more staff 
members selected at random at the close of the meet- 
ing, a device designed to promote as close attention as 
possible throughout the meeting. 

The development of this plan has foreshadowed, 


incidentally, the consideration of the subject for a 
subsequent meeting, “‘Case Discussions on Fact- 
Finding.” ‘Time will not permit such case discussions 
at the meeting presently planned. 


The subject of time is important in the planning 
process in order to adhere to the time allowance for 
the meeting and also to allocate the time for each 
subject on the agenda. In this way, items to be 
eliminated or abbreviated can be selected. This is 
done by writing in parentheses on the supervisor’s 
copy the cumulative time schedules for the completion 
of designated items, as a guide to approximate timing. 
For a one-hour meeting, this will be: 


(1) 1. Introductory. 

(3) 2. Motivation. 

(10) 3. Definitions. 

(25) 4. Sources. 

(35) 5. Means. 

(45) 6. Community Relations. 
(55) 7. Weighing of Evidence. 
(60) 8. Summary. 


Distribution of the agenda before the meeting gives 
the staff opportunity for preparation and advance 
thinking. In addition, it promotes a saving of time 
and expedites establishing of rapport. Such advance 
copies would contain the main topics only, with ample 
spaces between the topics for note taking; they would 
not include the supervisor’s prepared notes. Where 
equipment and typing limitation preclude the possi- 
bility of such advance distribution, the agenda, if 
prepared sufficiently in advance, can be announced 
at a previous meeting. 


The supervisor’s copy of the agenda will provide 
spaces for his own further notes, experience having 
shown that he, too, can well expect to participate in 
the learning process at a staff meeting. 


Staff Meetings and Their Objective 


By LEE HANEY 


Claims and Applications Supervisor I 


Employment Commission, Fort Worth, Tex. 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE programs are by their 
U very nature the type of governmental programs 

that are sometimes subject to public criticism 
or misunderstanding. The identifiable tax-money 
paid by the employer for a special purpose is not 
always believed necessary to the public interest. 
The worker sees the denial of benefits, disqualifica- 
tions, and ineligibilities under circumstances which 
he, as a worker, does not understand. Questions 
usually arise because of local events and current 
situations. Answers cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
by compounding into state and national releases the 
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basis for policy and administrative decisions. The 
local office is the focal point where causes and effects 
should be explained. Here a better understanding of 
the true facts and purposes of the UI program can be 
given to employers and workers. In order that all 
personnel connected with the administration of the 


program on the local office level be cognizant of the 
changes that occur from time to time as a result of 
new regulations, precedent decisions, and amend- 
ments to the statute, staff training on improved fact 
investigation of benefit issues is necessary. 
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Other Reasons For Staff Meetings 


There are also other reasons for staff meetings. In 
an agency such as ours there must be management, 
supervision, and performance. Supervision is a manage- 
ment device used to control performance so that 
planned objectives will be accomplished. If employ- 
ees could always be counted on to do perfectly the job 
on which they are placed, there would be no need for 
supervision. However, there is always a difference 
between the actual performance of employees and 
the performance desired by management. From this 
difference rises the need for supervisors and, in turn, 
staff meetings. 

Staff meetings are expensive. This is especially 
true if their objectives are haphazard, ill-defined or 
carelessly planned. Experience has proved that a 
well-worked-out agenda is a definite aid, not only in 
continuing the discussion along a specific line, but 
also in reaching definite conclusions more easily. 
Only such subjects should be presented as will justify 
the expenditure. A definite goal should be set as to 
the results the staff meeting is expected to achieve. 
The staff members should be given an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for the discussion and not be 
allowed to hold forth on some activity that is signifi- 
cant only to the individual. Leaders should always 
keep the discussion “‘on the track.” 

The Who? What? Why? When? and How? technique 
of news coverage can be applied to planning of staff 
meetings. 


In planning the “Who,” only those concerned 
with the subject should be asked to sit in. 

. What is the meeting to achieve? What is to be 
given? What is to be accomplished? What material 
is to be used? What points are to be emphasized? 

Why is the meeting necessary? Why has the fact- 
finding program not measured up to the goals set? 
The need for the meeting must be related to the job. 
Training for the record has no reason for existence. 

“When” is very important in planning staff meet- 
ings. They should never be called without sufficient 
notice to the staff. Don’t use staff meetings as a fill-in 
for otherwise idle time. Don’t conduct them with the 
attitude that, “Since we are not busy, I decided to 
talk to the staff.” 

How to plan a staff meeting? Have a proper place. 
Have the place in order. Start on time. Don’t call 
a group together just to read. Sit or stand in front of 
the group while talking to them. Bring the subject 
to life by careful study, understanding, and presenta- 
tion. Be clear, concise, complete. Prepare plans, 
outlines, materials, and aids. Encourage questions. 
Be prepared to answer questions. Be prepared to 
accept such answers as “Yes,” “No,” ‘‘Maybe,” or 
“‘Let’s analyze this.” Remember that we learn best 
through the eyes, so don’t depend on the ears too 
much. 

In the successful staff meeting, then, most of the 
following criteria must have been met. There was a 
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reason for the meeting; careful plans were made; those 
who attended clearly understood the time and the 
place; the meeting began on time in a room in good 
order; the leader stood and spoke in front of the group; 
the members were interested in the proceedings; the 
members took part in the discussion in an orderly 
manner; definite conclusions were reached and plans 
made; follow-up was arranged on points not settled. 

When a procedure has been decided upon, insist on 
strict compliance with the instructions. Don’t try to 
find an easy way out. Remember that it sometimes 
requires courage not to be soft-hearted. Take the 
risk that you may be disliked if you take unpopular 
action. Give your staff leaders confidence in their 
judgment and abilities. ‘Tell them how they are get- 
ting along. Listen to their problems and suggestions. 
Don’t take the attitude that your staff has no defi- 
ciencies, but remember that there is plenty of good in 
the worst of us. 


Strict Compliance With Instructions 


Finally, impress upon the staff the axiom that in 
obtaining facts under our fact-finding program the 
information secured calling for a disqualification or a 
recommendation favorable to the claimant is so fine- 
drawn that concise, pertinent facts are a must. Re- 
member that to a great number of workers “‘the grass 
always looks greener on the other side of the fence.” 
This was emphasized in the Fort Worth area during 
World War II and stabilization days. 

Two large aircraft plants, located within a few miles 
of each other, doing practically the same type of work 
with comparable pay and hours and identical working 
conditions, were constantly faced with the problem of 
their workers wanting to terminate and requesting 
statements of availability for all kinds of fancied 
reasons wherein working conditions were affecting 
their physical disabilities. Later, the employers were 
notified that the workers had gone to work immedi- 
ately in the neighboring plant. In the high level of 
employment that we now have, this emphasizes the 
importance of securing all the facts for the causes of 
termination under our insurance program, analyzing 
and evaluating them in the light of the statute, regula- 
tions, commission policies, precedent decisions, and 
procedural manuals so that our findings will render 
similar results (recommendations) for similar situa- 
tions no nratter who the examiner is. 





STATE UI LAWS 


COMPILATION of the “Significant Provisions of State Unem- 

ployment Insurance Laws’’ as of September 1, 1952, has 
been published by the Bureau of Employment Security. De- 
signed mainly for use by State Employment Security Agencies, 
the publication will also be distributed to labor and employer 
groups, civic organizations, and the general public. Copies 
have also been sent to regional offices of the Bureau and to each 
field office of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Federal Security Agency. 
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When industry moves ahead 
in a community, there is 
resultant in-migration and 
an increase in_ interstate 
claims. Along with agri- 
culture and the popularity 
of the region with tourists, 
Phoenix is making big gains 
in industry. The plant 
shown here is the Phoenix 
branch of the Reynolds 
Metal Company, the largest 
aluminum extrusion plant in 
the Nation. 


The “Error or Omission” Form (1B-13 


By ROBERT BRUCE EDWARDS 


Unemployment Compensation Manager 


Phoenix Local Office, Employment Security Commission 


ROM North, South, East, and West come harbingers 
Fe evil bearing the foreboding title of IB—13. 

From the inception of this much maligned form, 
there have been two schools of thought, composed of 
liable States and agent States. The former look upon 
it with the pride and joy of a father with his first-born, 
realizing that here at last is a means whereby addi- 
tional information may be obtained from the agent 
State without requiring extra-sensory powers or a 
talent for thought transference. 

The second school of thought, composed of the agent 
States, is inclined to believe that this form has tended 
to develop personnel in the interstate unit of the 
liable State into individuals with the personality and 
cunning of a Machiavelli, whose sole desire in using 
the form is to entrap some poor agent-State deputy 
who is giving his all and shouldn’t be held respon- 
sible if the recipient of his fact-finding document 
doesn’t have the ability to read between the lines. 

However, you can’t escape from death and taxes, 
and by the same token you can’t escape the IB-13 
which is here to stay. Some savant has said, “If 
you can’t whip them—join them,”’ so the only recourse 
for the States is to analyze the potential of this nefar- 
ious form carefully and capitalize upon its assets. 

The effectiveness of the IB—13 as used by the agent 
State is measurable only to the degree to which it is 
used as a training aid in a well-formulated, sound, 
training program which will ultimately result in im- 
proved fact-finding on interstate claims. 
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As a step in this direction, the local office super- 
visor should carefully analyze each IB-13 as it is 
received. To prevent any delay in supplying the 
required information, a copy of the IB-13 should be 
made as it is received, the original remaining in the 
Claim Record Card File so that it can be used in 
interviewing the claimant and the copy being retained 
for later use in the training program. To facilitate 
this analysis, a chart should be prepared showing 
liable State, type of error (such as clerical), insufficient 
facts, improper completion, and other errors of omis- 
sion and commission, and the name of the deputy 
who completed the original document. This analysis 
should cover a month’s activities, thereby providing 
a sufficient number of IB—13’s so that a statistical 
pattern is established showing where the majority of 
the errors fall. 


Misuse of Form Delays Benefit Payment 


An analysis of this type often shows that some States 
repeatedly need a certain type of information on such 
documents as an IB—11 covering availability for work. 
Such request is often due to the law of that State 
governing the payment of unemployment insurance, 
and a sound determination cannot be made in con- 
formity with such law unless the required facts are 
evident. It is then incumbent upon the agent State 
to insure that such facts are submitted without re- 
peated reminders. Conversely the liable State should 
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not use the form in a careless manner, but should 
require only such information as is specifically needed. 
Any other use tends to defeat the purpose of the 
form and unduly delays the payment of benefits. 


The chart will show further that a great amount of 
error falls into a general clerical classification. These 
are often errors of omission, such as neglecting to 
enter the date a claim was taken, leaving a question 
unanswered on a claim, failure to sign aclaim. When 
errors are found in this classification, it is immediately 
apparent that the claims are not being reviewed 
adequately before transmittal to the respective States, 
and corrective action should be taken immediately. 


The Column of Errors 


The most important part of this type of chart will 
be the column which shows errors caused by inade- 
quate fact-finding. Sound fact-finding is the essence 
of the payment of unemplo¥ment insurance, and by 
the use of the IB-13 the supervisor has pointed up to 
him the area in which this very important part of the 
interstate program needs improvement. 

After the chart has been tabulated and analyzed by 
the supervisor, individual training should be given, 
followed by a general training for all personnel. 
Where one deputy has a noticeable amount of errors, 
usually falling into. one or two categories, these errors 
should be thoroughly discussed, and then carefully 
followed through on subsequent reports to determine 
if improvement is being made. 

It is often apparent that personnel who do good 
work on intrastate fact-finding frequently gloss over 
and fail to do equally good work on interstate claims. 
If these inadequacies are not pointed out to them 
from the IB—13, it is reasonable to expect that no 
improvement will be made. 


The supervisor should retain his monthly analysis 
and the copies of the IB-13’s for at least 3 months. 
By so doing he will have a gauge to measure the 
effectiveness of the training program, and he will 
be able to concentrate the training upon those issues 
which repeat themselves month after month. 


As a result of increasing employment throughout 
the country, many claimants are inactive when an 
IB-13 is received for additional information regarding 
their claim. Usually the liable State is holding pay- 
able claims in abeyance, pending receipt of this 
information, and the agent State should contact the 
claimant immediately, even though he is no longer 
filing, in order to obtain this desired information. 
If the claimant fails to respond to a notice to report 
to the local office and cannot be contacted by tele- 
phone, a letter should be sent immediately to the 
liable State informing it of the status of the claim and 
stating all facts the local office may have. If the 
claimant subsequently files, or does report to the 
office, the required information should then be trans- 
mitted. Failure to take this action will frequently 


result in claims not being paid when the claimant is 
eligible. 


Want Facts, Not Conclusions 


Definite steps can be taken by the agent State 
which will result in a decrease of IB—13’s being re- 
ceived by its offices. Positive action should be taken 
to insure that deputies should be extremely careful 
in setting forth facts and not conclusions when pre- 
paring fact-finding documents. In many cases, the 
claimant has given concrete evidence of his availa- 
bility for work, and the deputy conducting the inter- 
view is definitely convinced that the claimant is 
diligently and sincerely seeking work. The failure 
arises in not’ setting forth these facts, and substituting 
a general conclusion that “this claimant is able and 
available for work.’’ Such generalities will inevitably 
result in an IB—13’s being sent out by the liable State 
requesting facts so that it can arrive at the conclusion 
rather than paying the claim on the recommendation 
of the agent State deputy who failed to set forth the 
reasons for his arbitrary statements. 

The supervisor in reviewing the [B—13’s finds many 
errors are those of omission brought about by the 
failure of the deputy to include on the claims, or 
IB-11’s, those items which are consistently required 
by the State. 


The consistency of this type of error points up the 
need of training in the use of the HANDBOOK ON STATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INsURANCE Laws. If the Handbook 
is kept current by the insertion of supplemental pages 
released to the States, and the local offices carefully 
scrutinize the releases as they are received and use the 
Handbook as the claims are taken, this error can be 
reduced toa minimum. The present requirements of 
the various State laws, and the many changes made 
in the Handbook, require that it be used at all times 
in the taking of an initial interstate claim. Failure to 
include all the required information, such as separa- 
tion from base period employer, dependents, and other 
items, contributes greatly to the time lapse in payment 
of the first compensable claim. 


Frequent Training Should Be the Rule 


In addition to constant use of the Interstate Hand- 
book, frequent training should be held on the use of 
the Interstate Claims Manual. A working knowledge 
of the contents of the manual will clarify for the deputy 
the need of proper completion of interstate forms and 
the reasons such action is required. 

The growth of the interstate benefit program has 
been so rapid in the past few years that it is no longer 
possible for any one person to bear in mind all the 
requirements of the various States. Because of such 
growth, the agent States, whenever possible, should 
use selected personnel to perform the claims-taking 
for interstate claims. The interstate program should 
not be relegated to a position of something that has 
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to be tolerated and only the barest attention given to 
its operation. Deputies assigned to interstate work 
should be selected on the basis of their being qualified 
to conduct a sound faet-finding interview and having 
the ability to put themselves in the position of the 
deputy of the liable State, who will make a determina- 
tion from the facts received from the agent State. If 
these steps are followed by the agent State, results 
should be reflected immediately in a reduction of 
IB-—13’s issued by the liable States. 

The liable State can contribute greatly to the accept- 
ance of IB-13 if it follows certain basic steps, which 
are set forth in the Interstate Manual and for which 
the IB-13 was originally intended. Upon receipt of 
the various interstate forms, the liable State should 
review them carefully. It is apparent on many occa- 
sions that IB—13’s are sent to the agent State requesting 
information which is actually contained in the original 
document, and by giving only a cursory examination 
the liable State fails to take this into account. 

Many IB-13’s are also worded very brusquely, and 
the agent-State deputy involved immediately takes a 
defensive attitude which often results in an equally 
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Photos courtesy Phoenix Chamber of Commerce 


A typical palm-bordered street in Arizona. Its increasing population is due in great measure to its health-giving climate. 


curt answer. If the IB-13 would set forth a brief 
explanation of why certain facts are needed, it would 
undoubtedly result in a more thorough and complete 
answer. 


Commendation Is Due 


Nothing succeeds like success. The average claims 
deputy takes pride in his ability to conduct a good 
interview. If the liable State receives an IB—11 which 
sets forth clear, concise facts from which it can make 
an immediate determination, it should commend the 
particular deputy for a job well done. Such com- 
mendation will certainly be an incentive to the deputy 
to continue doing a high calibre of work on interstate 
claims. . 


If the agent-State deputies have a sincere desire to 
do good interstate work—and this can come about 
through sound objective training—and the liable 
State issues IB-13’s only in cases where they are 
warranted, a definite improvement will be shown, and 
use of the form can be cut down to the irreducible 
minimum. 





Better Use of Interstate Benefit Form (IB-13 


By FLOYD SEIBEL 


Manager, Interstate Benefit Office 


Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


ACT-FINDING in the local offices is the heart of the 
F new Interstate Benefit Payment Plan. Under the 

old plan, the burden of fact-finding had been 
unofficially placed upon liable States by agent States, 
and in self-defense, the liable States concocted all 
conceivable types of questionnaires with which to 
flood the agent States. 


The gentlemen of the Interstate Benefit Payments 
Committee (IBPC) and the Bureau of Employment 
Security, who worked long and hard to revise the old 
plan, showed commendable faith in the State Em- 
ployment Security Agencies when they implemented 
the plan with a few key forms and placed the burden 
of fact-finding back in the local offices where it be- 
longs. One of the few forms instituted with the 
advent of the revised Interstate Benefit Payment Plan, 
effective January 1950, received the official designa- 
tion of Form IB-13, Error or Omission. The IB-13 is 
now used instead of questionnaires by the liable State 
to correspond with the agent State in order to obtain 
the proper information in instances where errors or 
omissions in fact-finding, or in form entries by the 
agent State in processing interstate claims forms, 
prevent the liable State from taking sound action on 
the claim. In a recent revision, the title of the IB—13 
is to be changed to Request for Information or Cor- 
rection, a somewhat softer appellation. Herein we 
are concerned with the IB-13 only as used to secure 
fact-finding information. 


Something More Needed 


After a study of the Bureau’s interstate fact-finding 
report on a “20-City Review,” the Interstate Benefit 
Payment Committee (IBPC), in a progress report of 
June 10, 1952, had this to. say: 


“With the percentage of inadequacies in fact-find- 
ing revealed by this brief review, it is clear that the 
system is badly in need of improvement since it is 
functioning at a much lower level of adequacy than 
was stated at the last meeting of the Committee. The 
Committee at that time agreed with the Bureau that 
the remedy had already been started in the way of 
fact-finding training as outlined by the Bureau. How- 
ever, 6 months later, no improvement in interstate 
claims operations can be detected, especially in the 
vitally important function of fact investigation and 
reporting thereon.” 

The situation called for recommendations, one of 
which, closely connected with our subject, is: ‘“The 
liable State should start at once to demand that each 
fact-finding report be a complete statement of perti- 
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nent facts on which a good determination can be made. 
All cases which the liable States deem insufficient 
should be sent back to the agent State with an IB-13 
requesting a full and complete fact-finding statement. 
Until all States start making this type of critical review, 
some States will continue to take and send poor fact- 
finding reports.” 

Is the IBPC’s recommendation a suggestion to the 
liable States to police the industry without police 
power? No; it is merely part of a general plan—in- 
cluding training in fact-finding; use of IB-13 in 
agent State training; use of guide cards; supervisory 


- review, etc.—to attack shertcomings in° fact-finding 


on all fronts. 


Prompt Payment of Correct Benefits 


In our business, all should be concerned with the 
prompt and correct payment of benefits. Issuance of 
an IB-13 generally knocks prompt payment out of the 
picture should the claimant be eligible, but the liable 
State must have the facts. The unpardonable sin is 
the failure of the agent State to submit an availability 
report on Form IB-11, Summary of Insurance Inter- 
view, with the second week claimed, and next to 
nothing is a brief, meaningless statement made to 
serve as a fact-finding report in connection with an 
evident issue or a periodic reinterview. 

‘Left to come to this State,” or ‘Left to move here,” 
or one of the hundred ways of saying the same thing 
often is the sole investigational report of a claimant’s 
separation from work on the IB-1 or IB-11. And you 
wonder how the liable State deputy maintains his 
equilibrium—why should he not burst forth on the 
IB-—13 in this manner: 

“You appear to be casting some questionable 
reflections on our good old State. Do you mean that 
moving to your State is such an improvement for the 
claimant that you can get by with such a statement? 
Just why did he quit work? Why did he move to 
your State? Is he on a vacation? A pleasure trip? 
Any personal or domestic circumstances that would be 
the primary cause for quitting to make his sojourn in 
your wonderful State? Ever hear of guide cards?— 
Use’em. Get all the facts, and hurry! Ifthe claimant 
is eventually held eligible, your lackadaisical manner of 
making an investigation (if you call it that) is putting 
us behind the eight-ball in prompt payments. Have 
your supervisor explain what prompt payment means 
in the Unemployment Compensation programs. 
P.S. If claimant raises h about slow action on 
his claim, tell him how you threw the monkey wrench 
in the machine.” 
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The diatribe just completed is far from what goes on 
the IB-13. The liable State deputy would word his 
IB-13 similar to this: ““Moving to your State appears 
to be a secondary cause for quitting. What was the 
direct or primary cause for quitting? Why did he 
move to your State? Can he show compelling 
personal or domestic circumstances for leaving work 
or that the work was unsuitable?” 

‘Left to come to this State” is the “missing-link”’ 
type of investigation and is a common occurrence. 
The failure to distinguish between cause and effect 
applies to other issues; for instance, in accounting 
for prospects of work or for a long period of unemploy- 


ment, the answer often is ““Employers won’t hire me.” 


Why, oh, why, won’t employers hire him? 

The liable State deputy is left seemingly helpless 
in the “‘missing-link” type of investigational report. 
He has no element on which to base a few pointed 
questions. In situations wherein the element is present, 


there is no problem for the liable State deputy to ask’ 


a few pointed questions when investigations are 
incomplete. For example, when the issue is refusal 
of work or availability because of wage restrictions, 
the agent State deputy often fails to give the prevailing 
rate of pay in the locality for the type of work involved 
in issue. In such instances, it is a simple matter to 
write an IB—13 to secure the proper information. 


Let us look at a first periodic reinterview report 
received in the Illinois agency and selected from six 
IB-—11’s taken in numerical order from claims ready to 
be distributed to stations: Claimant’s Statement: 
“‘During the past 3 weeks I have looked for work at 
many places, and I do not recall the names of them. 
During the week ending September 28, 1952, I looked 
for work at...” (six employers named). Local 
Office Statement: “Claimant cannot indicate an 
active search for work during weeks ending September 
20, 1952, and September 16, 1952.” 


Don’t Give Up—Ask for More Information 


After reading the sample reinterview, give up? 
No; let us inform the agent State of our needs with 
an IB-13. ‘Please make a supplementary investiga- 
tion to cover: 1. Why claimant came to your State; 
length of stay and previous visits. 2. Training and 
experience. 3. Availability restrictions—including 
wages, transportation, and personal and domestic 
responsibilities. 4. Local labor market and claim- 
ant’s position and prospects therein. 5. Analysis of 
quality and quantity of search for work for each 7-day 
week claimed. When was claimant informed about 
search for work requirements? Give claimant an 
opportunity to explain why he cannot recall names 
of ‘many places.’ Please note that week ending 
dates in IB—11 are questioned.” 


In periodic reinterviews, it is very common for only 
a vague statement on search for work to appear in 
the IB-11. The IB-13 in connection with the sample 
reinterview sets forth a request for information sub- 
stantially the same as is required under Plan proce- 
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dures for a first periodic reinterview. It is a graphic 
illustration of how questionnaires can develop, and 
abolition of form questionnaires was an incentive 
for establishing the new Interstate Benefit Payment 
Plan. But patience will have to be experienced in 
avoiding invention of form questionnaires, and what 
appear to be training responsibilities will have to be 
assumed by the liable State. Why cannot the agent 
States require use of the guide card on Interstate 
Periodic Reinterviews by personnel carrying on agent 
State operations in the local offices? In second and 
subsequent periodic reinterviews, often the reason for 
extended period of unemployment is not shown. The 
many shortcomings in fact-finding in periodic rein- 
terviews dictate more and better use of IB—13 in this 
field. 

If the reason for separation is health, a physician’s 
report, if the claimant had a doctor, is necessary for 
many States, and such requirement is in the Hand- 
book, use of which is specified in the Plan procedures. 
Seldom is a medical report submitted on the initia- 
tion of the agent State; hence an IB-13 (with ques- 
tionnaire for physician to fill in) delays action on 
the claim. 

It is absolutely necessary for the liable deputy to 
know the facts about the claimant’s labor market 
because of a provision in the State Unemployment 
Compensation Act; yet a labor market report is 
frequently overlooked by the investigating deputy. 
If the claimant is in a large city, the liable State 
deputy has resort to the library of information on 
labor markets. If the claimant is in a small com- 
munity or on a farm, and no information on the labor 
market and transportation is reported on the IB—11, 
the deputy will have to use the IB—13. 

Some of the frequently occurring inadequacies in 
fact-finding in IB-11’s have been illustrated; they 
are problems for the liable State in making proper 
use of the IB-13; and they influence the liable State 
in some of its practices. 


Making the IB-13 Work 


It is recognized that the IB—13 is a vital part of the 
Interstate Benefit Payment Plan. Unless the IB-13 is 
used efficiently and unless the spirit and intent of the 
framers of the Plan are lived up to in all respects, 
operations under the Plan will deteriorate to the low 
point where they were before 1950. The current 
Plan is such a progressive step forward in interstate 
operations that all must be determined to make it 
work, and we hope that our practices in the Illinois 
agency in connection with the IB-13 will help to 
make the Plan effective. 

The practices: Printed questionnaires for securing 
information are avoided. There is continual training 
in the use of IB-13 in liable State operations. On the 
premise that it is as essential for the liable State 
deputy to be trained in fact-finding as it is for the 
agent State deputy, liable State deputies have been 
given training and practical experience in local office 
fact-finding. Liable State deputies and agent State 
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deputies change jobs now and then for short periods. 
Liable State deputies are instructed not to hold up 
the processing of a claim form because of errors or 
omissions which will not prevent sound action being 
taken on the claim. If perusal of all papers in con- 
nection with a claim indicates a lack of information 
upon which to base a sound determination, an IB—-13 
is highly in order. It is assumed that the agent State 
deputy is trained in fact-finding, and that under all 
circumstances he is entitled to a courteous, and in 
most instances brief, IB—13 for information needed. 
A library of releases on labor markets is maintained 
in the office. The liable State deputies are instructed 
in the agent State training uses of the IB-13 so that 
the IB—13’s will be worded properly for supervisory 
review in agent State central offices. 

Office supervisors review outgoing IB-13’s before 
mailing. Within three working days at the beginning 
of the month, duplicate copies of all IB—-13’s issued in 
the past calendar month are mailed to agent State IB 
Units. The manager of the office is also responsible 
for functional supervision in agent State operation 





Need Help With Your Paper Work? 


T° keep up with the vast amount of paper work that reaches 
management and other desks these days, it may be neces- 
sary for us to learn to read all over again. One large insurance 
company, Mutual Life of New York, has inaugurated courses 
in speed reading for its executives, supervisors, and other em- 
ployees. It expects a substantive increase in productivity will 
result from the speed-reading sessions. 


At the end of a 2-month observation period, graduates were 
justifying the merits of the speed-reading courses. ‘The average 
reading speed at the outset of the course was 275 words a min- 
ute; at the conclusion, 420 words. Several students were 
absorbing as many as 800 words a minute. Moreover, com- 
prehension actually improved as speed of reading increased. 


The faster rate of reading is expected to cut sharply the time 
required for dealing with the formidable amount of paper 
work that reaches management and executive employees each 
day. In the insurance field it was estimated that most top 
personnel must read 44 hours a day, if they are to keep reason- 
ably abreast of printed matter in this special field. Improved 
reading and absorption of run-of-the-mill releases is expected 
to release about half of this time for study or other activities. 


A machine known as an “‘accelerator’’ is used to check read- 
ing speed. A shutter, whose speed can be set anywhere from 
100 to more than 2,000 words a minute, moves automatically 
over the page, covering copy line by line, thus compelling the 
reader to keep abreast of the shutter and preventing him from 
regressing which is a common fault of readers. 


The speed-reading course in Mutual Life was designed 
mainly for top-level employees because of increased reading 
obligations, but the course is also open on choice to statisticians, 
file clerks, stenographers, secretaries, and others. The com- 
pany hopes its entire personnel will benefit, both on the job 
and in leisure activities. 


The company’s reading courses are expected to add to the 
organization’s efficiency as a whole, and its experience doubt- 
less will be of value to other fields of business and in govern- 
ment where the volume of paper work can sometimes be dis- 
maying. 
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Form CHANGES NAME 


INCE the articles on the IB—13 were written, the name of the 

form has been changed to ‘‘Request for Information or Cor- 
rection.”’ Notification of the change will be covered in a UI 
Program Letter. 








and in such capacity one of his duties is to compile, for 
supervisory review and action, a monthly summary of 
agent State operations from IB-13’s received as agent 
State. The summary also contains a detailed com- 
parison of agent-State and liable-State operations 
where such comparison is possible. With a copy of the 
summary, [B-13’s with notations of suggestions for 
training action to be taken are distributed to the 
appropriate supervisors. 

In application of the practices, there is constant 
alertness in order to prevent deviations from creeping 
in and taking root. The practices have brought good 
results as reflected in the statistical story of operations 
of the office, but there is, as in all fields of our endeavor, 
room for improvement. Without doubt, more and 
better use of the IB—13 should be and will be made by 
the liable-State office. 


Keep Reaching Toward the Goal 


High standards have been set for fact-finding investi- 
gations; however, the fact that inadequacies by stand- 
ards exist in an [B-11 report does not always mean that 
a sound determination cannot be made when all 
papers in connection with a claim are assembled. 
Perfection is a fine goal for which to strive, but let us 
not be discouraged with ups and downs in carrying on 
a program which needs constant review and action so 
that our duty to pay benefits promptly and correctly 
is fulfilled. Statistics as gathered by the IBPC in fact- 
finding studies may be gloomy; still, there are gleams 
of encouragement to be had from little things. The 
majority of deputies in the office state that they have 
noted some improvement in recent fact-finding re- 
ports from local offices; and the IBPC, in a release of 
September 5, 1952, after a review of a recent Bureau 
Nation-wide study of fact-finding, stated, “‘On the 
whole, the interview reports, even from States which 
did not show up well, reflect an intention to obtain 
more facts.” 

Would that the IB-13 be anathema to all “fact- 
finders,” as in the instance of the local office deputy 
who inadvertently failed to give the prevailing rate of 
pay in reporting refusal of work because of wages and 
who wrote: “‘My supervisor takes up all IB—13’s with 
me; please notify him that this one is not due to an 
error or omission on my part because .. .” Here 
the program for improving fact-finding is functioning 
splendidly—the liable State making proper use of the 
IB-13, the deputy wanting to do a good job, and the 
supervisor there to guide and help the deputy. 


‘ 
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“Tricks of the Trade” 





THE following “‘tricks of the trade’’ were developed by their originators as aids for doing a sound job of fact-finding 


and claims determination. 


be mechanic, artist, teacher, or civil servant. 
are developed to get effective results. 


conclusions. 


Every professional person tries to develop his own “tricks of the trade”? whether he 
By that term we mean the special devices, the special knacks that 


In fact-finding they mean getting at the true facts and arriving at sound 


The hundreds of fact finders over the country are continually developing their own trade skills and 


“tricks of the trade” based on their own ingenuity and insight. 


These devices which some have found 


effective should prove stimulating to others and may suggest still further ideas for improvement of the process 


with which they deal. 


Not all of the ideas in this round-up may be useful outside the office of their origin, but 


if some should prove helpful elsewhere, the exchange will have accomplished its purpose—an improved job of 
fact-finding and claims determination. . 


Explaining Availability 


One of the most difficult problems facing 
a Claims Examiner is to explain to a 
claimant the meaning of unavailability 
within the Unemployment Insurance 
Law. 

I have found that it is best to use cir- 
cumstances other than those which are 
contained in the claimant’s everyday 
field. 

Two of these hypothetical cases which 
I have found successful for this purpose are 
as follows: 

A claimant reported to the office on 
December 23, 1951. Claimant had been 
employed as a cotton picker in South 
Carolina for the past 20 years. He came 
to New York to reside with his brother’s 
family. When interviewed, the claimant 
stated that he could only pick cotton and 
would not accept any other type of work. 
Unfortunately on December 23, 1951, 
we had 3 inches of snow on the ground 
and the cotton wasn’t growing so well, 
and he was disqualified for unavailability. 

The other case is that of the sponge 
diver who for 25 years worked at this 
trade throughout the Caribbean. Last 
year, he developed a bad cough and upon 
being examined by a doctor, it was found 
that he had tuberculosis. The doctor 
advised the claimant to move to Arizona 
for his health. Upon arriving in Arizona, 
he applied for unemployment insurance. 
When interviewed, he said he would 
accept no work other than that of a sponge 
diver. The local office did not question 
for one moment the claimant’s ability to 
work as a sponge diver, even though he 
had tuberculosis, but they were com- 
pelled to disqualify him for unavailabil- 
ity, since the desert did not have any 
sponges.—New York 


Explaining How It Works 


ALL claimants are given a _ benefit-rights 
interview wherein the _ basic _princi- 
ples of unemployment insurance are 
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explained. Stress is laid upon the fact 
that this is insurance in the true sense of 
the word. Auto insurance as well as fire 
insurance are many times compared to 
our business in order to obtain better 
understanding. 

Expiration of the benefit year under our 
law is likened to the expiration of a fire 
insurance policy. Waiting period is com- 
pared to the $50 deductible collision 
insurance. We find this an excellent 
medium in many cases.—New York 


Training Session Visitors 


I wave found that some of our most 
interesting and _ enthusiastic training 
sessions have resulted from a visit by a 
Central Office Reviewer. 

The discussions have centered around 
a number of preselected Summaries of 
Insurance Interviews. Having an out- 
sider read the Interview and lead the 
discussion of its strong points or weak- 
nesses has had a dramatic effect upon the 
claims examiners. Particularly, did they 
feel the effect of an unbiased outsider, not 
directly connected with the local office 
staff, pointing up their errors. The 
enthusiasm with which they discussed the 
merits and weaknesses of each case under 
consideration left a lasting impression 
upon them as well as upon the supervisory 
staff.—New York 





Re the Fact-Finding Process 


Unper the Connecticut system of decen- 
tralization of nonmonetary determinations 
it is a function of the supervisor of the 
Central Office unit which reviews the 
local office determinations to visit local 
offices periodically for the purpose of 
discussing inadequate or defective fact- 
finding reports with fact-finding exam- 
iners. From the point of view of effective 
training, it has been found desirable to 
employ an approach which would result 


in the examiner’s discovery of his own 
mistakes in his fact-finding reports rather 
than to use the simpler but less effective 
method of directly advising the examiner 
of his errors in individual reports. The 
approach generally followed to achieve 
the desired result is to use a defective 
fact-finding report submitted by the exam- 
iner not too recently; read to the examiner 
the claimant’s and employer’s version of 
the separation, the statement of availabil- 
ity, etc., as the examiner reported the 
facts; and to request an oral decision on 
those facts. It is found that in most cases 
the examiner immediately observes that 
the inadequacy, inconsistency, or vague- 
ness of the facts presented to him preclude 
his issuing a decision which he can justify 
on the basis of positive, expressly stated 
facts. 


After the missing links are brought into 
the open the examiner is confronted with 
the fact-finding report he had originally 
submitted, with the result that he is 
forcefully and effectively impressed with 
its inadequacy from an objective point of 
view. When, in isolated cases, a useful 
purpose may be served, the examiner is 
asked to rewrite the report and, upon its 
completion, a comparison of the original 
and corrected reports is made the subject 
of further discussion.—Connecticut 


Precise Reports 


To impress the fact-finding examiner with 
the necessity of complete and precise fact- 
finding reports which leave nothing to 
conjecture, the supervisor of the Central 
Office unit which reviews fact-finding 
reports, in the course of his personal 
discussion with a local office examiner, 
often uses the approach of placing the 
examiner in the position of a member of 
the review unit and requires him to 
criticize or comment on fact-finding 
reports submitted by examiners in other 
offices. 
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For this purpose both adequate and 
inadequate reports are used. This plan 
is particularly effective in impressing the 
examiner with the fact that while a given 
report may appear to be adequate in the 
eyes of its author, who is mentally aware 
of unexpressed implications which he 
believes will be read into his report, the 
factual adequacy of the report must be 
tested by the review of an outsider who 
can judge that adequacy only on the basis 
of the expressed facts. As a result of this 
practice of reviewing reports of other 
examiners, our fact-finding examiners 
have been made acutely aware of the 
problem of incomplete reporting of facts 
which often results unintentionally from an 
expression of facts by indirection or impli- 
cation in lieu of the desired direct state- 
ment of precise facts. —Connecticut 


Posting Facts to Claim Card 


Periopic availability reinterviews occur 
with such frequency that they consume 
a considerable part of the time normally 
spent by local office examiners in their 
fact-finding operations. Since the inter- 
views involved in these cases fall largely 
into a uniform pattern, local office fact- 
finding examiners in the Connecticut 
agency have taken steps to simplify and 
abbreviate the interviews to suit their own 
purposes. It is apparent that, with 
respect to claimants who are subjected to 
periodic availability reinterviews, certain 
facts relating to their availability status 
remain more or less static during the claim 
series—for example, the claimant’s age, 
number of children and their ages, type of 
work last performed, date of separation 
from employment, etc. To obviate the 
necessity of questioning the claimant 
relative to these facts on each successive 
reinterview, these points of information 
are noted on the claimant’s claim record 
card at the time of the first availability 
interview. 

This “trick of the trade”’ has effectively 
reduced the over-all expenditure of time 
devoted to periodic reinterviews and has 
lightened the burden of fact-finding 
examiners during periods of high claim 
load. In the same manner, where the 
claimant’s independent effort to find work 
is in issue, the names of employers whom 
the claimant has contacted are noted on 
his claim record card. Such nctations 
enable the fact-finding examiner to 
determine, with a minimum of effort, 
whether employers named by the claimant 
in subsequent periodic reinterviews are 
the same as or in addition to those already 
contacted and, therefore, whether the 
claimant’s efforts to obtain work are, as re- 
quired by statute, “reasonable.”—Connecticut 


Correspondence Course 


A WorKBooK supplement in the fact- 
finding process designed primarily to 
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furnish desk projects has proved success- 
ful in continuing interest in the fact-find- 
ing training program in small offices. 
Deprived of the opportunity to discuss 
common problems with other similar 
workers, which is the privilege of larger 
offices, the small offices have been par- 
ticularly responsive to a semi-correspond- 
ence course. Problems relating to fact- 
finding are presented in booklet form in 
five units. The answers, sheets which 
include not only the answers but an 
analysis and discussion of the reason, are 
available only upon submission of the 
completed projects to the Training Unit. 
Self-addressed envelopes are included 
with the basic unit to simplify this 
process. Originally designed to permit 
individual claims personnel assigned to 
small offices to utilize the Training Unit 
as a correspondence discussion point, the 
material has frequently attracted interest 
of other small-office personnel to “‘fact- 
finding’ and created discussion groups 
where none eixsted before. The secret 
seems to be that no compulsion is ex- 
erted. No papers are graded, revealed, 
or compared, and the material is illus- 
trated and colorful.— Missouri 


Slide Film in Training 


A 35 mm. slide film without story board, 
continuity, or script has provided a back- 
ground for training 156 Missouri claims 
personnel in fact-finding for availability 
determinations. These 34 slides devel- 
oped and presented by the Training Unit 
represent clues to problems to be deter- 
mined, analyzed, and solved by the 
trainees on the basis of sound fact-finding. 
These slides, selected at random for dis- 
cussion, depict or suggest actual case 
situaticns and problems which might 
occur during a typical day’s work. De- 
signed originally to be presented in 1%- 
hour discussions, the resulting interest 
has made it difficult to complete the topic 
in 4 hours. Its success would indicate 
the desirability for expansion of the same 
technique into other fact-finding fields.— 
Missouri 


Informed Claimants 


Our experience has indicated that the 
better informed a claimant is, the more 
cooperative he will be. Therefore, we 
have found it extremely useful to present 
each person waiting to be interviewed 
with a printed card which outlines, in 
very simple language, the intent and pur- 
pose Of the interview, and our reason for 
needing the information he can supply. 
The card also contains the guarantee that 
the information developed in the interview 
will be treated in full confidence by our 
office. 

We have found that after the individual 
has read and given some thought to the 
printed material, he is usually more will- 


ing to cooperate than could be expected 
otherwise.— Pennsylvania 


Interchange of Ideas 


Wiruin our District we have made it a 
practice to have individual employees who 
are assigned the work of fact-finding inter- 
views visit other local offices for the pur- 
pose of monitoring interviews and dis- 
cussing results with the personnel in that 
office. We find that the interchange of 
ideas and experiences provided by this 
method is very helpful to all con- 
cerned.—Pennsylvania 


Limited Specialization of Dep- 
uty Staff in Large Offices 


SPECIALIZATION in dealing with certain 
aspects of adjudication work in local 
offices brings desirable results. 


Appeals.—The function of interviewing 
claimants who appear in the office for the 
purpose of appealing the. deputy’s de- 
termination is assigned to one deputy. 
When a claimant is “objecting” to a de- 
termination, it may be that he does not 
understand the basis of the adverse de- 
termination. He is interviewed, there- 
fore, with the thought in mind that a full 
and thorough explanation will be given 
to him as to the reason for denying him 
benefits. When the matter is approached 
with patience and logic, in many in- 
stances the claimant is convinced of the 
validity and soundness of the decision and 
does not file an appeal. In other cases, 
this type of discussion reveals additional 
facts which result in a reconsideration. 
This specialized handling of appeals has 
reduced the number of groundless and un- 
necessary appeals. 


Interstate Interviews —One deputy spe- 
cializes in the taking of interstate inter- 
views. Thorough investigations are made 
and the reports to liable States are com- 
plete and acceptable. The deputy be- 
comes conversant with the various types 
of interstate interviews, with the taking of 
IB appeals, the contents of agent state 
claims manual, check lists, etc.—Zllinois 


Stimulating Interest in Training 


Upon completion of a test or survey, 
bar graphs were constructed to show the 
results obtained among various levels of 
supervision or among local office areas. 
Subsequently, when training was intro- 
duced to these supervisors or areas, the 
graphs and relative standings were used 
in the preparation of the training sessions 
to stimulate interest im improvement. 
Although the construction of tables and 
graphs takes time, results of their use have 
been gratifying.—Illinois 
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Claimant Interviewing 


In interviewing claimants, particularly 
those who may be involved in contests of 
one kind or another, it is well to state the 
facts as known up to the date of the inter- 
view. ‘This will impress the claimant that 
you want to be fair and are putting your 
cards on the table. He will want to 
refute those statements which appear 
contrary or adverse to his own beliefs, 
and will more probably tell the truth in 
doing so. For instance, if you tell an 
individual that it has come to your atten- 
tion (without disclosing the source of 
your information) that he was working 
and earned wages of say $75 (or some 
sum in excess of his weekly benefit rate) 
during a week with respect to which he 
claimed benefits, he may blurt out that 
the amount was only $50. 
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It is unwise to belabor some point or 
question unduly or too long. If the 
claimant appears evasive, or is becoming 
hostile and belligerent, switch off to some 
other angle for the moment and carefully 
lead back to the original question later. 
Frequently, an excited or hostile claimant 
can be calmed by calling the office man- 
ager or your supervisor into the interview. 
Such a claimant may be resentful toward 
you, but flattered that you considered 
his case sufficiently important to call 
someone else into the interview. It is 
also good practice to tell such a claimant 
that you are merely attempting to get 
the facts and, that if the truth can be 
ascertained it may result in a determina- 
tion favorable to him; that you want to 
know what happened, not so much why 
it happened. Obviously we must not 
completely exclude the motivations of 


the parties involved in the contest, but 
the actual occurrence is of primary im- 
portance. 

The Claims Examiner often may be 
aided by having the claimant’s work 
registration card before him and, when 
so indicated, by calling the employment 
interviewer into the discussion. We must 
make sure, especially in refusal-of-work 
cases, that we are not trying to fit a square 
peg into a round hole. The claimant’s 
previous work history should be known to 
the claims examiner, so that he may ascer- 
tain whether the work which the claimant 
has refused was, in fact, suitable within 
the law, but personally unsuitable to 
the claimant for some reason that he 
must be permitted to explain. It can 
readily be seen how valuable the work 
registration card and the presence of the 
employment interviewer will be; we can 
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then arrive at a meeting of minds as to 
what the claimant actually meant by his 
various statements.—Michigan 


Clarifying Comparison 


A “twist” in explaining the basic mean- 
ing of unemployment compensation, 
whether to a claimant or to an employer, 
is to compare it to fire insurance. In our 
case we insure against the hazard of in- 
voluntary unemployment, whereas the 
insurance company insures against the 
hazard of fire. This is a comparison that 
is readily understood by employers as 
well as by claimants.— Michigan 


Selling Appreciation of Deter- 
mination Interviewing 


“T NEVER KNEW what determination 
interviewers had to face.’ So said a 
local office manager who had sat in the 
**hot seat’? in a practice determination 
interview during the recent fact-finding 
training conducted throughout California. 
Thus he gave an unconscious testimonial 
to the role-playing technique used in that 
training. Perhaps this was not exactly 
the point intended to be “‘sold”’ by that 
particular portion of the training. But it 
is a good point to be sold to management. 
It is also exemplified by the many in- 
stances in which that training paid 
dividends over and above expectation. 
It is my belief that the approval with 
which the training was received and its 
effectiveness were in large part the result 
of the use of the role-playing technique. 
Is this startling? One of the basic tenets 
of modern education is: ‘‘We learn by 
doing.” How else to learn interviewing, 
then, except by practice interviewing? 
How else to ‘“‘sell’” recommended tech- 
niques except by actual demonstration?— 
California 


Recording Determination In- 
terviews 


Let interviewers hear themselves. If they 
have been given the standards by which 
interviews are rated, self-analysis will 
reveal most inadequacies. Most inter- 
viewers will rate themselves more severely 
than will their supervisors. All inter- 
viewers will discover ways in which they 
can improve. These were the findings in 
the Sacramento Local Office where all 
claims interviewers analyzed their own 
eligibility determination interviews as 
played back from a tape recording. The 
standards for determination interviews 
set by the Central Office had been se- 
riously questioned by both interviewers 
and supervisors. Could these apparently 
idealistic standards be met within the unit 
time allowed the individuals actually 
assigned to the work in the local office? 
This question has not yet been answered. 
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However, the interviewers themselves dis- 
covered many instances in which they had 
unduly prolonged interviews by failing to 
ask questions in a logical order, by failing 
to give a complete explanation of the 
reason for the interview and thus elicit 
an explanation on the claimant’s own 
volition, or by engaging in argument. 
The interviewers concluded that until time 
was not wasted by failing to comply with 
standards, the standards could not be 
criticized. We plan to continue recording 
and playing back interviews until we 
know with respect to each interviewer, 
“Can he do it?—and—TIs he doing it?” 
Then we will have a sound basis for 
judging the realism of the standards for 
determination interviewing.—California 


Use of Tape Recordings 


Tue conscientious worker is generally his 
own best and severest critic. This as- 
sumption does not deny the need for 
supervisory criticism but does open up a 
vast field for improving operations which 
probably has been neglected as a formal 
part of training. Recognizing the need 
for some sort of tool for self-evaluation, the 
Utah Agency has, with considerable suc- 
cess, been experimenting with tape-re- 
cording of fact-finding interviews. ‘These 
recordings of run-of-the-mill interviews 
are made with the full knowledge and 
consent of the claimant. The only part 
of the recording apparatus present is the 
small microphone on the interviewer’s 
desk; the recording machine itself is con- 
cealed in order to avoid distraction. It, 
is explained to the claimant that the sole 
purpose of the recording is improvement 
of the Agency’s service to him. So far, no 
claimant has refused to participate. 

After completion, the entire recorded 
interview is heard by the claims examiner, 
who then examines and evaluates his own 
interview. Later, assisted by the super- 
visor, further evaluation and criticism are 
made. Written statements are compared 
with recordings to assure that all issues 
raised, together with their relevant facts, 
were incorporated in the statement. 

Evaluations emphasize the opening, the 
close, and general conduct of the inter- 
view. It is determined whether the best 
avenue of approach was used. Were 
adequate techniques used in exploring all 
issues, in securing the facts, and in con- 
trolling the interview? When closing the 
interview, did the claims examiner make 
sure the claimant understood that the 
written statement was fis statement and 
that it was a true statement of fact? Was 
claimant properly and courteously dis- 
missed? 

The weaknesses and areas in which 
improvement is needed are pointed out. 
Recordings enable the interviewer to 
recognize immediately inadequacies, 
strong points, clues to important issues 
that may have been touched upon during 
routine questioning, and whether his 


method of questioning was such as to 
stimulate the claimant’s thinking. A 
particularly good interview allows the 
supervisor to give the claims examiner a 
well-deserved pat on the back, and it can 
be utilized in subsequent training sessions 
on fact-finding, interviewing techniques, 
etc. 

This recording method has been used to 
evaluate Eligibility Benefit Rights Inter- 
views and has proved to be an effective 
step toward improvement. 

The ultimate test of effectiveness of 
training and of an individual’s reception 
of training is job performance. Once his 
attitude becomes a desire to improve and 
he is eager to do a top quality job, we can 
be confident of effective and satisfactory 
results.—Utah 


Calming the Aggressive Claimant 


EFFECTIVE in reassuring nervous or ag- 
gressive claimants is the maintenance of a 
calm manner on the part of the investi- 
gator. When an excited_or aggressive 
claimant approaches the _ investigator’s 
desk, a pleasant and courteous greeting 
will often divert his attention from his 
“gripe” long enough to give the opening 
which will get the interview started on a 
serene basis. If the investigator will then 
take a breath and lower his voice below 
its normal volume, the claimant may get 
the feeling that he need not shout and 
that there is no cause for alarm. If this 
does not have the desired effect, it is wise 
for the examiner to continue in a calm 
way since any show of emotion on his 
part only tends to communicate itself to 
the claimant, aggravating his excitement 
or aggressiveness. Once the investigator 
lets himself become as excited as the 
claimant, he has usually lost control of the 
interview.— Wisconsin 


Sound Records in Training 


Tests made by the Florida Agency, using 
sound records of actual interviews, show 
this method of follow-up training to be 
effective in improving interviewing tech- 
niques, principles, and practices. ‘These 
records, replayed to the interviewer, are 
forceful in bringing about an awareness 
by the interviewer of the need for using 
good techniques in conducting an inter- 
view. They provide the supervisor with 
a complete record of the interview for 
instruction purposes and, what is more 
important, provide for self-evaluation, 
inasmuch as the record permits the inter- 
viewer to hear a live interview which he 
himself conducted. The sound record 
eliminates some of the disadvantages 
found in the “listen to’? method by the 
supervisor, because it removes, partially, 
the consciousness of the presence of a 
third party during the interview.—Florida 
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Custom-built Branch Offices for Michigan 


Building for Service—and 


By ALAN B. LITTLE 





Reviewing architect plans for new branch 
office. Left to right: Alan B. Little, 
chief, Property Management Section; 
James R. Sagel, director, Branch 
Office Operations; Harvey Gauthier, 
director, Business Management; and 
Max M. Horton, director, Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. 


the Future 


Chief, Property Management Section 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


USTOM-BUILT Offices, designed for Employment 
Security work, have always been a dream of 
Michigan administrators. They have been dis- 

couraged with offices located on second floors, above 
bowling alleys, in warehouses next to railroads, in 
storerooms, and in other undesirable and unsuitable 
space because no other quarters were available in the 
community. 

Early in 1947 it was decided to end our mere wish- 
ful thinking about suitable offices and do something 
toward achieving our ideal. Accordingly, the goal of 
modern, custom-built offices was given high priority. 

Thus January 1948 was an important date in the 
march toward our goal: The first office built to our 
plans and specifications was opened for business in 
Pontiac. Now, seven additional new buildings have 
been constructed to our requirements with floor areas 
ranging from 1,200 to 14,400 square feet. In addi- 
tion, since May of 1947, we have moved into 14 re- 
modeled parcels of space which have been adapted to 
meet standards for our branch offices. These floor 
areas range from 1,300 square feet in Niles, a city of 
13,000 population, to Flint with a population of 
163,000, where the floor area is 13,500 square feet. 
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For space in buildings built to our specifications, or 
where extensive remodeling has been necessary, the 
term of lease in no case exceeds 5 years. In some 
cases renewal options for an additional 5-year term 
are included in the contracts, and, in a number of 
instances, the renewal option is at a lower rental rate 
than for the basic 5-year term. 


How We Do It 


Prior to making any contacts with prospective build- 
ers in a community where a decision has been made to 
seek new quarters, a physical survey of the locality is 
made and a desirable location decided upon. Display 
advertisements are then run in local newspapers ask- 
ing that offers for suitable space be submitted to the 
Property Management Section of our Agency. 

Knowing what we want and where we want it we 
are in a position to present our proposition to the pro- 
spective builder. He is given all pertinent facts about 
our requirements. At the outset, we explain that the 
limitation of the lease contract is a 5-year basic term, 
but it may include an option permitting our agency to 
extend for an additional 5-year period. We furnish 
him with a line drawing of the floor plan and con- 
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Northwest Detroit office, built to our plans and opened May 
1951. Surfaced parking area at one side and to the rear of 
the building. 


Interior, new northwest Detroit office. Picture taken at lunch 


hour in order to show white waiting line on floor, also doors of 
small rooms that open off main area on each side. 


* * 


Another interior view of northwest Detroit office, looking hen 
rear to front. 14,400 sq. ft. of space. 
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Northeast Detroit office. Paved parking area adjoins the 


building. Built to our plans and specifications and opened 
August 1950. 
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Close-up of entrance, northeast Detroit office, showing detail 
of bronze-covered canopy, columns, and bronze name and 
number tablets. ‘ 
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Close-up of name tablet at each entrance and exit. The cast- 
bronze tablets are installed on the newer offices opened in 
Michigan. 
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Saginaw office, opened August 1948; built new to our specifi- 
— Note surfaced parking area which is included in 
the lease. 


densed specifications for the proposed structure, 
including an area for adequate off-street parking. 

The prospective builder is always interested in 
knowing what return he may expect from his invest- 
ment and in most cases asks us how much rent we will 
pay. We make it a point never to commit ourselves 
by quoting a definite rental rate. While it is expected 
that we may have to pay the going rental rate for 
similar space in the same area, we suggest that the 
builder secure estimates of cost of construction and 
submit an offer on our proposal form which is designed 
expressly for that purpose. Naturally we consult real- 
estate brokers, banks, trust companies, and others for 
information on current rentals for real estate of com- 
parable size and location—this for purposes of 
comparison. 

One obstacle in negotiating for a new building or 
modernization of existing space is the competition of 
the tenant who is willing to enter into a lease with a 
basic rental rate, including a provision for additional 
income to the lessor based on the gross volume of sales. 





x 


ft. of space. 


| hebeiier, Flint office. 13,500 o. 
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Interior of Saginaw office, 7,200 = ft. | ‘Wadaiuun stock- 
e 


rooms, etc., located at the rear; conference and training rooms 
at front between vestibuled entrance and exit. 


We cannot meet this competition except to assure the 
prospective lessor that he is in no danger of our breach- 
ing the lease in event of poor business conditions. We 
tell him that he may expect us to be long-term tenants 
in a building built or remodeled to our needs and 
specifications. 

Upon receipt of the builder’s signed proposal for an 
acceptable building, or remodeled space in a desirable 
location, we proceed as follows: 

1. All details of the proposal are reviewed with 
the directors of Branch Office Operations and Business 
Management. Upon reaching an agreement about 
any detail or condition about which there may be a 
question, and after the Director has secured approval 
from the Regional Office of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, the proposal is then submitted for approval 
to our four-man Commission. 

2. We next prepare a lease, using the standard lease 
form of the State of Michigan. It is sent to the lessor 
for signature and after it is signed by the Director of 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission, we 
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Flint office, occupied Mevanber 1948, Remodeled space, 
formerly a furniture salesroom. 
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Floor plan of proposed downtown Detroit office, showing small 
rooms on either side of main area. A paved off-street 
parking lot is included in the proposal. 


transmit the lease, with the letter of justification, to the 
Michigan State Administrative Board for its approval, 
after which it becomes a legal document. 

3. A master-lease file is maintained in the Property 
Management Section in the State Administrative 
Office of the MESC, which contains copies of all leases 
for property occupied by the Agency. Copies of the 
lease are made available to the Department of 
Administration, State of Michigan, the branch office 
manager, and the Detroit office of the Michigan State 
Attorney General. This distribution is made at the 
time the lessor is sent his copy. 


What We Have Accomplished 


We have, by degrees, vastly improved our branch 
offices from those early days when four walls and a 
roof, ofttimes leaky, were, with very minor alterations, 
the places in which we worked and where workers 
came for jobs and made application for unemployment 
insurance. Much more floor space is required for 
branch-office operations today than in 1938 at the 
time the first applications were accepted for unem- 
ployment insurance. 

Through decentralization of the claims process, 
determinations are now issued and unemployment 
checks are now written in branch offices. Likewise, 
greater emphasis now placed on training, testing and 
counseling, job development, and the benefit rights 
interview program, all require increased spate. In 
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addition to housing, the basic employment service and 
the unemployment insurance operations, space is now 
furnished in a number of branch offices to claims 
referees and their staffs, to contribution section field 
auditors and their staffs, and to operations field 
supervisors of the Agency. 

New buildings into which we have moved most 
recently include a 5,000-square-foot office in Royal 
Oak, a suburb of Detroit, and two offices in Detroit, 
one, the Northeast office with 12,000 square feet of 
floor space, and the Northwest office, with 14,400 
square feet. These offices are equipped with all the 
modern features and also have off-street parking 
facilities. 


What We Plan To Do 


At the present time, we have two proposals to con- 
struct buildings to our specifications. Three other 
towns are being considered for new buildings. Just 
recently our Commission has given us approval to go 
ahead with a new office to serve the downtown Detroit 
area. This proposed office will have a modern lunch- 
room with built-in sink, cupboards, splash boards, and 
drain boards, and will be equipped with restaurant- 
type tables and chairs. This is in addition to other 
features typical of many of our new offices, including 
vestibuled entrances and exits, conference rooms, 
testing rooms, training rooms, stockroom, storeroom, 
ladies lounge, compact boiler room, underfloor duct 
for telephone and electrical outlets, outside doors in 
in the stockroom where messengers and others may 
deliver stock or equipment, screens and venetian 
blinds, built-in incinerator, and wall safe. ‘The ceiling 
of the proposed downtown office will be of an improved 
type of perforated acoustical-tile material with a high 
noise-resistant coefficient. The building also will have 
a modern heating system and a ventilating system of 
adequate capacity to change the air at least 12 times 
each hour. Perhaps the most outstanding feature in 
this office will be the installation, throughout the 
main area, of slim-line instant-start, T-12 2/75 
shielded lighting fixtures in continuous rows, at 10-foot 
centers, and as required in the smaller rooms. This 
installation is designed to furnish between 35- and 
40-foot candles of illumination at desk height. 


* * * 


We are indebted to architects, builders, contractors, 
engineers, and public-utility companies, and others, 
who, without cost to us, have given invaluable advice 
and assistance in carrying out our program. 

It is our plan to accelerate the Program of Building 
for Service and the Future in Michigan, to the end 
that our offices shall provide the best possible working 
conditions for our employees, which in turn will 
result in efficient and prompt service to the public. 
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Summer Jobs 


Berkeley s 
Workreation 
Camp 


By MARJORIE WALKER 


Manager, Berkeley Office 
California Department of Employment 


LL play and no work makes Jack, especially if 
he’s between the ages of 14 and 17, somewhat a 
problem to himself, his parents, and his com- 

munity. 

Historically, boys of this age have real difficulty 
in getting jobs during the summer vacation months. 
We in the Employment Service know that as soon as 
school is out hundreds of boys flock to the job offices 
with a real desire to work and earn money. The 
Employment Service also knows that employers, for 
the most part, are unable to absorb the youth of the 
community. 

In a university city, such as Berkeley, the problem 
is further increased because employers, if they are 
going to hire supplementary workers, prefer the 
older, stronger, and more experienced college boys. 
Employers are aware of the problem of the 14-to-17- 
year-olds from two standpoints. As employers, they 
are besieged with these young boys applying for 
work, while as parents, they are concerned about 
their own sons. Mothers frequently dread the long 
vacation period with Jack ‘‘sleeping in” in the morn- 
ings, because he has nothing else todo. The evenings 
become very entrancing to the young man, and it is 
as hard to get him to bed at a reasonable hour as it is 
to get him up in the mornings. Boys of this age have 
outgrown paper routes, mowing lawns, and running 
errands— at least they think they have, and what 
they think is also important. Their interests and needs 
require physical work and a fair wage for work done. 

Those of us in Berkeley who concerned ourselves 
with the problem included the Employment Service 
manager, whose files could always prove the earnest- 
ness of the young folks who wanted summer work and 
were unable to get it; the high school principal, who 
was concerned with what “his boys’? would be doing 
during the summer; two employers, representing all 
employers, whose plants could not absorb all the 
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Talents for carpentry and painting find expression here. Who 
knows but that from among these boys may come some of the 
Nation’s future construction giants? 


youths who applied for work; the manager of the East 
Bay Regional Parks, whose interest in youths and 
excellent facilities for work and play made him a key 
figure; the director of the West Berkeley YMCA, 
whose years of working with boys this age made him 
an authority on the whole subject; the director of the 
city’s Recreation Department, whose know-how 
concerning recreation for boys was important; a city 
councilman, whose interest could be passed on to the 
City Council; and a county supervisor, whose interest 
could be passed on to the County Board of Super- 
visors. ‘This small group of sincerely interested, 
competent, and influential people went to work. 

The committee decided that the ideal program 
would be 4 hours of work and 2 hours of recreation for 
100 boys, and on this basis it made its plans. A 
budget of $10,000 was decided upon, with the city of 
Berkeley, Alameda County, and the East Bay Regional 
Parks each paying one-third. The City Council 
unanimously approved the project after hearing a 
presentation by selected members of the committee. 
The county likewise approved the plan, and the East 
Bay Regional Parks immediately set aside its share of 
the cash. 

The manager of the parks presented a project plan 
which was enthusiastically received by the committee. 

The recreation director for the city of Berkeley 
agreed to head the recreation program. The city 
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would furnish trained adult supervision, necessary 
athletic equipment, films, and anything else needed 
for a well-rounded recreation plan. 

The manager of the State Department of Employ- 
ment agreed that the Employment Service would take 
work applications and that a committee, of which she 
would be chairman, would make the final selections. 
It was agreed that the boys would be selected on an 
equal neighborhood distribution basis, insofar as 
possible. The selection committee was made up of 
Employment Service representation, representatives 
from the high school, the Berkeley Public School 
Attendance Officer, the YMCA, and the supervisor of 
the park project. The committee met two full days 
and interviewed 200 boys. 

Free medical examinations were arranged, to be 
given by the Herrick Memorial Hospital. A detailed 
budget was prepared. The committee decided that a 
contract of hire would be signed by the boys and their 
parents or guardians. The boys would carry their 
own lunches. The rate of pay was set at 75 cents per 
hour, with 85 cents per hour for boys who were pro- 
moted to straw bosses. The dates for the camp were 
set for July 21 to August 22, a 5-week period. The 
Berkeley Workreation Camp was on its way! 

A survey of the first 134 Workreation Camp appli- 
cants revealed the following: 





Work 
experi- 
Age White Negro Mexican Oriental ence 
1 Deg ghee Aa ge Bee Py oan eee 1 
SU rata aia ie 35 35 2 1 ‘3 
DOPE iors a bikini g 17 18 BS | tat he ts 10 
| Se ee 8 a a a eae eae 4 
Sexson ess 3 Pickuak sees tee 6 
CS 65 65 3 1 
Physical Characteristics 
Height Weight 
80-100 101-120 121-130 131-150 over 
"hike REET ER EO betta tal ate lars Os sions the 
6 be 6 eee 7 14 te A eae 
§’4""-5'6"".... 1 21 6 10 2 
6 id rr 6 14 19 6 
5/10’’-6’ 
DEE GS boanks sum oes 4 12 3 
Residence: 
Normally lowest income group and poorest neighbor- 
na cel 's oS Cee nee hee ae eek Cea Gee Nes 38 
Lower middle class residential areas.................. 81 
Upper middle class residential areas and highest in- 
OS EES Se PE See rte 12 
SEE ES es eed eer ee ee 3 
a ulks, hid cost + gid Ho ow ge SW lee 134 
Schools: 
EN US eas 55/0 Sot an p's 9 Wa ok ws Dates Ress 19 
Ee Or en Pe here 114 
PEIN oro Nps mcd veh wile vs wet aiwidcace 1 
134 


Work and recreation check lists were filled out by 
the. boys, so that insofar as possible their interests 
could be taken into account where project assign- 
ments were concerned. Types of work included for- 
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Types of work included forestry, surveying, painting, carpentry, 
stonework, tool-room work, time keeper, and trail building. 
Here a group is shown cutting felled timber into logs. 


sate 


estry, surveying, painting, carpentry, stonework, tool- 
room work, timekeeping, and trail building. Recre- 
ation included softball, swimming, tennis, golf, hiking, 
nature lore, music, dramatics, checkers, and movies. 

Alas! All was not smooth sailing, at least finan- 
cially. Because of legal obstacles city and county 
funds could not be used for wages. The city agreed 
to pay the recreation director’s salary only. The 
program had to be restricted to 30 boys, as the $3,000 
from the parks became the operating budget. It was 
necessary to raise $500 for the bus to transport the 
boys to and from the park daily. Eight business 
firms were contacted and the necessary money was 
contributed in less than 2 hours. It is interesting to 
report that the committee representatives were not 
turned down in any instance. To the contrary, the 
interest in the program was evidenced by the fact that 
as soon as the afternoon paper hit the street, other 
money came to the rescue. The committee actually 
found itself in the position of having $55 surplus, 
which was subsequently spent to supply a pint of 
milk per boy per day. 

The morning of July 22 found 30 youngsters of 
various races, creeds, and colors, scrubbed, fitted with 
clean work clothes, and lunch bags in hand, boarding 
the bus at the employment office. The boys were off 
and the Workreation Camp was in business! It is 
noteworthy that the same 30 boys debarked from the 
bus at 3:20 that afternoon. They were dirty, tired, 
but definitely happy. The writer asked one boy, 
“How did it go?” His tired face lit up as he said just 
one word, ‘‘Perfect.”’ 

It became a familiar sight each morning to see the 
boys waiting for the bus, and as the days went by, the 
camaraderie that was developing became more appar- 
ent. It was truly a happy group of boys that pulled 
out each morning, and it was a tired group that came 
back each afternoon. 

Only two boys were separated from the project for 
infraction of rules. Replacements were drawn from 
the alternate list as poison oak or other minor ailments 
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The city provided plenty of trained adult supervision. 
supervisors and boys in a stonework group take time out to 
pose for their picture against the wall they are building, 


removed the boys for a few days. In all, 39 boys 
worked a total of 3,942 hours and earned $2,995. 

During the 5-week program 9% acres of park were 
cleared, which resulted in approximately five cords of 
sawed wood. Seven miles of trails were brushed out, 
put in condition, and “‘signed.”’ Three bridges were 
built. An old army barracks was demolished and the 
good wood was used to build a model ranch house. 
A stone shelter, with fireplace, was built. A forest 
nursery was built. Surveying was done by two boys 
who showed an interest and aptitude for the work. 
Time-keeping and toolroom work were also done. 

One afternoon, after work and games were over, 
and the boys were about to board the bus, a fire broke 
out in the park. Several volunteered to “‘fight fire” 
and did so until it was under control many hours later. 

On the morning of the last day of work the boys 
completed a questionnaire which yielded interesting 
information. In response to the question, ‘‘How did 
you like the Workreation Camp as a whole?” 28 boys 
said they liked it very much, 4 said it was fair, no one 
said he did not like it. In answering the question, 
“How did you like the work?” 27 boys replied they 
liked it very much, 5 said it was fair, no one said he 
didn’t like it. “How did you like the recreation 
program?” brought an answer by 23 boys that they 
liked it very much, 7 said it was fair, and 2 didn’t like 
it. In response to “‘Would you recommend that there 
be more or less recreation next year?’”’ 10 boys said 
they would like more, 7 said less, 11 said this year was 
O. K., and 4 wanted no recreation. 

In answer to the question, ‘How was the physical 
aspect of the work?” no one felt the work had been 
too hard. To the question, ‘Did you learn anything 
useful that you didn’t know before?’ 30 boys said 
“Yes” and 2 replied “No.” ‘What did you think of 
the adult supervision?” To this 24 of the boys thought 
the supervision was very good, 8 said it was O. K.., 
and no one said he didn’t like the adult supervision. 

The next question, ‘“‘Do you think 4 hours of work 
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These boys have outgrown paper routes, mowing lawns, and 
running errands. Their interests and needs require physical 
work as well as recreation and the satisfaction of earning 
their own money. The Park Projects Plan was the answer. 


was enough or would you recommend 6 hours of 
work?” Eight boys wanted 4 hours of work, but 24 
wanted 6 hours of work. In response to the question, 
“Do you know if you gained or lost weight during the 
5-week program?” Eight boys gained approximately 
5 to 10 pounds each and two boys lost approximately 
2% pounds each. The remainder either didn’t know 
or felt that their weight remained about the same. 
“If we have another such camp next year, and you do 
not get another job elsewhere, would you like to be 
considered?” All 32 boys said Yes. “Did you make 
friends with boys you might not have met if it weren’t 
for the camp?” All 32 boys said Yes. The next 
question, “‘Do you feel a personal interest in Tilden 
Park now that you have worked there?” ‘Twenty- 
eight boys said Yes, two said No, and twosaid they didn’t 
know. In answer to ‘“‘What do you plan to do with 
the money you earned?” 22 boys said they would buy 
clothes, 6 would use it for spending money, 5 planned 
to put it in the bank, and 4 said they didn’t know. 
One boy said he wanted to buy a car, one said he 
would save it for college, and one jocular fellow said, 
**T’ll spend it all on women.” 

At noon of the last day, to commemorate the camp, 
a weenie roast was put on for the boys, with everything 
donated by interested merchants and individuals. 

The Park’s supervisor called upon a few of the boys 
for short extemporaneous remarks about the camp. 
That the boys liked every minute of it was confirmed 
by the spokesmen; they had a new experience, learned 
to use tools, and made new friends. It was evident 
that the boys now felt a vested interest in the Park, 
and it would be difficult to imagine that any of them 
would countenance the vandalism or destruction some- 
times committed by boys of their age. It is, of course, 
impossible to know how many boys were saved from 
difficulties, serious or minor, in which they might 
have become involved had they not been occupied as 
they were. Nor can the real value of the program be 
measured in terms of hours spent or money earned. 
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Parents and guardians were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire to give the committee their reaction to 
the program. A response has been received from 26, 


and their enthusiasm is almost unanimous. All 
approved of the camp. All felt their sons had bene- 
fited; that the work experience was worth while; that 
the boys had learned something useful; that the boys 
expressed a personal pride in a job well done. Only 
one parent considered the work was too heavy for his 
lad. Although all parents approved of the recreation 
program, there were various responses to the question, 
“‘Would you recommend that there be more or less 
recreation another year?”’ Twelve thought this year’s 
recreation program was O. K.; six wanted more recre- 
ation and six wanted less; one wanted no recreation; 
and the others failed to answer the question. 

The question, “If your son had not worked on the 
Workreation Camp, what approximate time would 
he have gotten up in the morning?” confirmed our 
earlier statement that boys who aren’t working like 
to “‘sleep in.” The getting-up hour varied from 8 
a. m. to noon. 

Almost all the Workreation Camp boys went to 
bed around 9:30 or 10. There were a few who went 
to bed earlier and also a few who went to bed later. 
However in response to the question, “If your son 
had not been working, at what approximate time 
would he have gone to bed?” the parents all reported 
that they would have retired anywhere from: 30 
minutes to 3 hours later. 

The parents also confirmed gain and loss of weight 
in about the same degree as reported by the boys. 
This was also true with regard to what the boy planned 
to do with his money. 

All parents felt the program should be repeated 
next year, and all but one felt that the boys could 
work 6 hours instead of 4. All parents hoped their 
sons would be included next year if such a program 
exists, and all reported that their sons had made 
friends with other boys they might not have known. 
Almost all questionnaires were returned with com- 
ments or suggestions. The comments (see box) indi- 
cated enthusiastic endorsement of the program. 

The Workreation Camp was over by August 22. 
The weenies were gone, the speeches had been made, 
and only rinds of the watermelons were left for the 
pet rooster and Toni the faun. A few adults drove 
up to look at the trail shelter which the boys had 
built of stone and mortar. Presently some of the 
boys who had worked on it came along. They 
talked of the coming Tuesday when they, who had 
constructed it, would build the first fire in the fire- 
place. They talked of the bottle with their names 
inside that would be sealed in the cornerstone, the 
last stone to be mortared, which was being saved 
for the coming Tuesday. ‘The adults drove away. . . 
the boys were still there . . . in a sense they always 
will be. 

Photos courtesy Albert ‘‘Kayo”’ Harris & Associates 
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THE PARENTS COMMENT 


‘*‘T have planned to write a thank you note ever since Terry 
started to work this summer. The program was a stroke of 
genius and I cannot praise your untiring efforts in launching it 
enough. Our son has profited not only financially and physi- 
cally butalso has gained an appreciation for things which cannot 
be thought of without seeing the hand of God in them.” 


‘‘We really appreciate our son getting to work this summer. 
We couldn’t afford to send him to camp, and the work he did at 
Tilden Park was almost like a vacation to him. It’s hard for a 
boy 14 years old to stay home and not have anything to do, and 
he was so proud to have the chance to earn his own money. 
Thank you very much.” 


‘The only thing I can add is that Bob wasn’t too interested 
when he first started, but his attitude certainly changed after he 
had worked a few days. He liked the work very much and spoke 
very highly of Mr. Parker. He’s rather hard to get up in the 
mornings but got up readily each morning while working for the 
Workreation program. I feel he really gained so much in the 
few weeks that he worked.” 


‘“‘T am very enthusiastic in my endorsement of the entire plan 
as it stood this year. My son Leslie was benefited morally, 
physically, and financially. I actually pray for him to have the 
same opportunity in 1953.” 


*‘Walter Lee said he liked the work very much. Hope he can 
work next year. He said he learned very much up there.” 


‘*My husband and I feel the program was a great help to the 
boys and filled a definite need. It is not easy for teen agers to 
find summer jobs, and loafing all summer makes them restless 
and hard to handle. Whereas the work was just hard enough 
and only half day, so they still had time for recreation. We 
wish to thank you.” 


“T hope Charles has done a good job. He was very happy 
working up in the hills.” 


“T felt it was a very worth-while program. I only wish you 
could have employed more boys as it was really good for them 
both physically and gave them a feeling of independence as 
they earned money by their own efforts which I think is good 
for any growing boy. I hope you will be able to help more 
boys next year. Thank you on behalf of my son Laurie.” 


‘*My boy would have felt lost without this program.” 


“TJ have been pleased with the group work. The young 
men—the college men working with the boys is a splendid 
influence and encouragement toward their ideals. Practical 
application of the need for an education. But the supervision 
in a larger group would need even more careful selection and 
training.” 


‘‘We think that your Workreation Camp has been a wonder- 
ful thing to do because it has caused the boys to have something 
to look forward to. It kept their minds occupied and they did 
not have time to think of so much that would not be of benefit 
to them.” 
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